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GUMMING A LEAK, 


CANOE LIFE IN THE NORTH—II. 


THE lake in which we spent the afternoon with which 
my last chapter closed, and which is called the ‘‘ Place 
of the Great Spirit,’’ is said to be eleven miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The hills surrounding 
it are moderately high, thickly wooded and gently slop- 
ing to the water’s edge. Landing could be made nearly 
everywhere, though occasionally the hill meets the 
water in a perpendicular cliff of slate, and on these 
tablets we noticed a continuous horizontal mark about 
four feet above the water level, indicating the height 
which the surface of the lake reached after the spring 
freshets. 

Big Stony Portage is about three-quarters of a mile 


long at very low water, but, by landing where we did,. 


about one-third of this distance is cut off. A steep 
ascent is to be overcome immediately after landing, and 
then a stony path, undulating but comparatively direct, 
of half a mile in length, leads to the little lake before 
reaching the next portage. The usual camping-ground 


is a quarter of this distance from our landing place. In 
the first part of the climb I found the shoe-packs which 
I had adopted -for a foot-covering, of great service, for 
they permit the foot to cling and to accommodate itself 
to hollows and projections which would be bridged over 
by a stiff sole, so affording great security of footing, 
where the wearer of the shoe or boot of civilization would 
be sliding and crawling along with great uncertainty in 
his movements. But when the rocky level part of the 
portage was reached, my thin flexible soles were no pro- 
tection against the projecting edges and knobs, and, by 
the time I had reached. the upper end of the portage, 
my feet were aching unmercifully. As the days went 
on, however, they became toughened, and, at the end 
of our journey, I was able to wear the shoe-packs with 
comparative comfort. 

The name shoe-pack is applied to two kinds of foot- 
covering, one being a pair of moccasias, with uppers of 
cloth made to wrap around the ankle and secured there 
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with thongs of hide, or strips of cloth, while the others 
resemble a pair of boots, except that they have no heels 
and that the soles are made of a single thickness of 
leather, turned up all around and sewed to the uppers 
about an inch above the usual line of 
junction. A strap across the instep to 
prevent the foot from chafing com- 
pletes the equipment of the shoe-pack. 
These last are manufactured prin- 
cipally in Maine, while the former are 
in general made by the Indians them- 
selves. . 

Our tents were pitched in clearings 
made by former voyageurs. While 
Antoine was assisting 
in pitching mine he 
disturbed a ‘‘ yellow 
jacket,’? which stung 
him on the lip. The 
nest was found in a 
hole near the tent-peg 
which Antoine was 
driving. A burning 
brand applied to the 
hole in the ground prevented further difficulty from 
that quarter. Our supper was eaten in great dis- 
comfort from the mosquitoes. We all stood to the 
leeward of the smoky fires, and when the wind fa- 
vored us we were blinded and suffocated by the smoke ; 
when it veered a little the mosquitoes had their own 
way until we managed to move into the smoke again to 
renew our coughing and weeping. 

The next morning at daybreak I hurried from camp 
to the head of the portage, and for three hours was the 
victim of a chapter of accidents which no doubt fall 
sooner or later to the lot of observers with even greater 
conveniences than I had then at my command. But, in 
spite of the breaking of suspension fibres and cross- 
hairs, the bending of the torsion-cap, the numbness of 
my fingers from the cold, and of my feet from standing 
in the water, and the torments of mosquitoes and black 
flies, I managed to secure rather an indifferent series of 
observations just before the sun hid behind the trees, to 
appear no more that day at that spot, and I had an ex- 
cellent appetite for breakfast when it was brought to me 
on the completion of the portage. F 

A quarter of an hour we paddled in a beautiful little 
lake to Little Stony Portage, where a three-minutes’ 
walk took us to the other side. The whole portage is 
one huge boulder, solid and in many places quite level. 
There were neither mosquitoes nor black flies. Our 
dinner was supplemented by blueberries, which we 
found more plentiful than heretofore. Raspberries I 
had found at the head of Long Portage, and a few 
strawberries here and there, but blueberries, except at 
Pigeon Portage, had been very scarce. Here, however, 

they were large and plentiful, and we found, besides, the 
service berry, better known, I believe, as the June 
berry; of an agreeable but not very decided taste. 
This fruit is sometimes mixed with the dried meat in 
preparing pemmican. 

After my noon sights for latitude, I amused the men 
by floating a nail in the mercury of the artificial horizon. 
They felt the nail, to make sure it was iron, and with 
some reluctance and an inquiring look as I toid them to 
do it, they dipped theirfingers in the mercury, and then 
on replacing the nail and finding it would not sink, they 
burst into roars of laughter; talking to each other with 
animation. John Boucher, who was something of a phi- 

losopher, said, ‘* Now, tell me, Professor’’—he had given 
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each of us a title, and that was mine—“ how is it that 
that solid nail floats on top of that what-do-you-call-it, 
which is as soft as water ?”? and John illustrated his 
position by citing the spoon in a cup of tea, a stone in 
water, and a few more instances of hard bodies sinking 
in others ‘‘ soft as water.’’ Iam afraid that my expla- 
nation did not entirely convince John that I was not 
performing: a trick with the nail and the mercury, 
though he appeared to accept it and to understand. 

Our next paddling was in Mattagaming or Dog Lake, 
a large body of water, shaped like the letter T, and 
containing many very pretty islands. With the ex- 
ception of two short stoppages for time observations, we 
paddled steadily along until landing at half-past six on 
an excellent sand beach running nearly north and south, 
near Pine Point, where the lake contracts to a very nar- 
row passage. Hurriedly computing the direction in which 
Polaris would be seen, I set the men to work cutting down 
trees to clear a lane in that quarter, an operation which 
nearly proved disastrous to us. The canoes had been 
discharged and beached, the small canoe near my ob- 
serving station, the other farther to the northward, and 
the men, with much laughter and shouting, plied their 
axes among the trees which I indicated as obstructing 
my line of sight. As one after another fell to the 
ground, yells accompanied the crash of the limbs among 
neighboring trees, and finally one more was to be cut 
down. John claimed the right to topple it over, and, 
having scored the trunk with a few sturdy blows of: the 
axe, he stuck the iron point of a pole into the tree some 
distance above, and pushed with his mighty strength 
until the pole buckled and sprung, and finally, with a 
loud crack, the tree yielded and began to fall, but not 
in the direction he had calculated. The yells of the 
bystanders became hushed for an instant, and my heart 
was in my mouth as I saw the tree falling directly to- 
ward the bow of the large 
canoe! Nothing could be 
done by us to avert the catas- 
trophe, and the loss of the 
canoe seemed inevitable, but 
the tree in falling grazed the 
few remaining branches of a 
dead poplar near by, and re- 
ceiving a slant which sufficed 
to shoot it clear, fell about a 
yard from the canoe, which 
did not even receive a scratch. 
Then arose a yell, and such 
laughter at the expense of 
John Boucher as could be 
\ given only by men under the 

excitement that the threat- 
ened danger had produced. 
Had this canoe been de- 
stroyed, we should have been 
obliged to camp there, send- 
ing back .to Michipicoten for 
another. John flung his pole 
23 from him and danced and 
% shouted like a madman for 
joy at this escape. 

The next morning while 
we were on our way, @ shout 
from my bow-man, answered 
by a yell in. the distance, 
called my attention to an ap- 
proaching canoe. Our party 
in the large canoe were out 
of sight behind some islands, 
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for I had stopped awhile for observations ; besides, this 
was evidently a smaller canoe, and appeared to contain 
but two men. As they came nearer I realized the same 
sense of excitement as when meeting a strange sail at sea 
after being several days out of port. These were the 
first human beings, outside of our own party, we had 
seen since leaving Michipicoten, five days before and, 
with the exception of a partridge and a few ducks, 
they were the first signs of life met with in the 
same interval, always excepting the very lively mos- 
quitoes, black flies, sand flies and yellow jackets. 

When the two canoes were laid side by side, 
while my men exchanged news with the strangers, 
I saw that the other was a very small canoe, con- 
taining only two fine, hardy-looking Indians, and the 
least possible amount of provisions and utensils. It 
seems they were on their way from Missinaibi to 
Michipicoten in quest of a keg of nails, to be used in 
roofing the new stores at the former post. ‘‘Old 
Bob’ was the responsible man of the party, and he, 
as well as his companion, was a handsome, manly- 
looking representative of his race. And such voices 
as they had! deep and sonorous, chest voices. Bare- 
headed they were, their long, unkempt hair, lustreless 
and dirty, trimmed square, hanging around their necks, 
and in the most approved style of bang over their fore- 
heads. Their woolen shirts were open in front, disclosing 
their well-knit chests, brown as their complexions. Their 
clear, bright eyes looked at me with considerable curi- 
osity, while they replied with politeness to the questions 
which I asked by the interpretation of my canoe-men. 

This same deep voice and the courtesy of manner, not 
in the least fawning, but an uncompromising, dignified, 


less eyes, ever evading those of another person, were 
the predominating substitutes. 

After a short parley Old Bob and his companion gave 
the farewell boo-zhoo (bon jour) three times, with a shake 
of the paddle, and my men did the same, and we sepa- 
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A FAMILY PARTY. 


rated. It seems that they were hurrying to return to 
Missinaibi as soon as possible, for they had learned from 
our advance party that we hoped to get a guide there 
for the Moose river, and Old Bob wanted to secure the 
position. 

At about nine we reached Mud or Height-of-Land 
Portage, where a walk of five minutes by a very muddy 
trail leads to the little creek flowing into Mud Lake, and 
which really forms the head of the Moose river. The 
mud for about fifty yards each side of the creek and at 























“OLD BOB”? AND HIS COMPANION. 


apparently inborn politeness, I found to prevail every- 
where among the Indians met along the route. But 
among those who loafed around the posts of the Com- 
pany, too lazy to hunt, working for just enough to keep 
them from starvation, these manly characteristics were 
entirely wanting, and a contemptible, sneaking disposi- 
tion, accompanied by a whining tone of voice and rest- 


both ends of the portage is exceedingly soft. Long 
wharves have been built from the comparatively firm 
ground to the waters of the two lakes, to which the 
portage leads, in order that the canoes and cargoes may 
be embarked, for without these the operation would be 
almost an. impossibility. Mud Lake, known also as 
Crooked Lake, is about twelve feet higher than that 
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which we had just left, and it is the highest body of 


water we traversed in‘our trip. After leaving Mud ° 


Lake we went down stream until reaching the sea level 
at Moose Factory. Since leaving Lake Superior we had 
risen, according to Professer Bell, 338 feet by the port- 
ages alone, an amount which must be very much 
increased by the gradual rise of the river course and 
that of the numerous demi-charges. 

The name Crooked Lake is ill applied to this body 
of water, for with the exception of one ‘‘jog’’ it is 
comparatively straight. The lake which we had just 
left has a much clearer right to the title. But its alias, 


we left him he reconsidered his intention of going 
South, and followed us, spreading his blankets near our 
night camp, hoping for a call. We heard him and his 
family, for the baby cried all night long, as one of our 
party remarked, ‘‘just like a white baby.” 

On turning a point, soon after leaving this portage, 
we caught sight of the most beautiful scene of the whole 
voyage. Far away, beyond a stretch of water of a beau- 
tiful deep blue, framed on each side with hills of mode- 
rate elevation and gentle slope, there arose over a 
densly wooded table-land a conical hill of considerable 
height; a gracefully inclined outline, with a delicate 




















IMPROVISED OBSERVATORY. 


Mud Lake, is an excellent descriptive name, judging 


from the first mile or two. After dinner we paddled an 
hour to Missinaibi Portage, where we began descend- 
ing, the waters of Missinaibi Lake being fifteen or 
twenty feet lower than those of Mud Lake. At the 
lower end of Missinaibi Portage we found an Indian 
with his squaw, six children, two dogs and house- 
hold effects, all in-one small canoe, less than half the 
size of mine. It was, I think, a two-fathom canoe. 
Canoes are rated by fathoms, beginning with a fathom 
and a-half (nine feet), and rarely exceeding a five- 
fathom-and-a-half canoe (thirty-three feet in length). 
They are also known as ‘‘ twenty-piece canoes,’’ “‘ thirty- 
piece canoes,’’ and so on, according to their capacity 
for carrying twenty or thirty pieces of goods of a hun- 
dred pounds each, in addition to the number of voya- 
geurs necessary to handle them. 

This Indian, who, while manly and dignified in his 
manner, appeared more cunning than those I had 
already met, was on his way to Michipicoten to make 
some complaint concerning an employé of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who he fancied had treated him un- 
fairly. But when he learned of our proposed trip to 
Moose, he became desirous of serving as guide, and after 


bluish tint, while the sky in the background was tinged 
with colors gradually verging from a deep red at the 
top of the trees of the table-land, through various 
shades of orange, yellow and a suspicion of green, to 
deep blue overhead. The point of land which ter- 
minated the right of the picture, and which I after- 
ward learned is known as Fairy Point, stood out 
boldly outlined against the water beyond it, for this 
part of the lake along which I had been looking and 
enjoying the view is but an arm of the main body 
of water which lies to the eastward of Fairy Point. 
After a few minutes’ paddling we came in view of the 
main lake, which is said to be twenty-four miles long. 
Our reconnoissance extended over only that small part of 
it lying to the north and east of Fairy Point which we 
navigated in going to and beyond Missinaibi to its outlet. 
Everywhere we had fine views, but none to equal that 
which burst upon us so soon after starting. On Fairy 
Point we saw a tall pole surmounted by a wind-vane, 
erected by one of the engineers exploring for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. - : 

During two days, I had frequently seen tall, slender 
trees stripped of all their branches and surmounted by 
a bear’s skull or a pair of deer’s horns, with other tro- 
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phies of the chase, lashed along the trunk of the tree. 
These were always on a prominent point, visible to per- 
sons coming from both directions, and I was told that it 
is the practice with the Indians whenever they kill a 
bear to dispose of his skull in this way. They have a 
superstition which prevents them from giving any of the 
bones or meat of the bear to their dogs, and besides de- 
.priving them of the skull in that way, the bones are 
thrown into the river or otherwise disposed of to prevent 
the dogs from getting hold of them. Iam under the 
impression that the superstition prevents their feeding 
the dogs with any leavings, though of this I am not quite 
certain. The appearance of the dogs, in general, is a 
confirmation of my belief, for a more cadaverous looking 
set of animals I have never seen, and their like is found 
in no place that I have visited of late except Panama. 

We camped for the night on a huge rocky hummock, 
north from Fairy Point, and the next morning made 
sail on the canoes, with a fair wind, for Missinaibi. Our 
men were not very handy seamen, but with the means 
at their command they rigged a tolerable substitute 
for a mast and sail. The mast was a pole, stepped in 
one of Antoine’s shoe-packs which he had taken off 
for the purpose, and placed under the heel of the 
pole to protect the canoe. His neck-scarf served to se- 
cure the mast to one of the cross-frames of the canoe. 
Daniel’s blanket did duty as a sail, and for the yards 
two paddles were lashed, one to the top and one to the 
bottom of the blanket and secured to the mast by a por- 
tage strap and a track line. With this homely rig we 
sailed very well as long as the wind lasted, but it was 
fitful, and at times we went more slowly than we should 
have done under paddle. 

Early in the afternoon the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post of Missinaibi came into view, as we rounded a point 
near which I took my noon observations, and like the cry 
of ‘‘land ho! ”’ at sea, the announcement produced great 
excitement in my canoe. The other was by this time a 
very long distance ahead, very near the post, and, in 
fact, they reached Missinaibi a full hour ahead of us, just 
six days from Michipicoten. 

The Company’s post at Missinaibi is of quite recent 
date. The post of Brunswick having been abandoned 
the stock and appurtenances have been carried to Mis- 
sinaibi, where the post of New Brunswick is now being 
established. The buildings at present consist only of 
the agent’s house, his store and one building for his as- 
sistants, together with two or three small outbuildings, 
and the new store, for the roofing of which the nails were 
wanted, and Old Bob was hurrying to Michipicoten to 
fetch them. The post is located on a point on the south- 
east side of the lake. A clearing has been made within 
a radius of about a quarter mile of the storehouse, and 
on that part of it which is outside the fence enclosing the 
Company’s buildings several wigwams of birch bark 
were pitched, much more picturesque than comfortable. 

During the summer, a few of the Indians, who bring 
in the result of their winter’s trapping and hunting, pre- 
fer to remain in the vicinity of the post, building their 
hew canoes, ready at any time for an odd job, such as 
cutting and storing hay for the Company’s cattle, or as- 
sisting the carpenter of the post at the rip-saw, or in 
other work requiring unskilled labor. At the time of 
our arrival there were about a dozen of these wigwams, 
containing each from four to ten persons and from two 
to four dogs, but on our return, six weeks later, all had 
disppeared except two wigwams, one of which belonged 
to our guide. 

The construction of these habitations is very simple. 
A few poles about ten or twelve feet long are lashed to- 


‘by the spaces between the layers of birch bark, 


gether near the top and spread out at their lower ends, 
forming the skeleton of the surface of a cone. Strips of 
birch bark are sewn together and laid on this surface, 
with no pretense to neatness of joints or economy of 
material. A hole is left for the entrance and exit of the 
dwellers, and an old blanket, or perhaps a piece of the 
bark, supplies the place of a door. Light finds its way in 
only through this opening and that at the apex of the 
cone and through: the bark, which is slightly translu- 
cent. Smoke from the fire—which, however, at this sea- 
son is not often found inside the wigwam—finds its way 
out by the hole at the apex of the cone, by the door and 
Itis in 
no great hurry to get out, not half so much so as is the 
inquisitive traveler who rashly steps inside. They are 
very unstable structures when built, as these were, as 
mere transient dwellings, and I presume the fact that 
they are generally built in the woods, where they are 
sheltered from the wind by trees, renders the owners less 
careful to provide against the effects of a gale. I saw 
one collapse, with the family inside, and it was amusing 
to see one after another of the unkempt heads emerge 
from the heaving piles of birch bark. The baby and the 
dogs were frightened, but nobody was hurt. 

At Missinaibi we found that the available guides were 
all away, with a few exceptions, and these did not care 
to go to Moose. They were earning too much as car- 
penters and laborers to care for guide’s wages. There 
appeared to be nothing to do but to wait for the 











UNDER FULL SAIL. 


return of Old Bob from Michipicoten. Meanwhile we 
piiched our tents and settled down into permanent camp 
routine. The monotony of our pork, bacon and ham 
was, broken by an occasional meal at the table of Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, the agent of the Company, to help him to 
dispose.of a couple of rabbits or of a mess of fresh fish, 
and the butter and milk that he provided were highly 
appreciated luxuries. 
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The excellent quality of the tea which we found here 
was a notable feature of the’regimen everywhere with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s employés. We rarely 
find such in the United States, and in those individual 
cases the tea is generally imported for private use, or 
obtained as a special favor from the importer. The tea 


BIRCH BARK AKCHITECTURE. 


of the Hudson’s Bay Company is of a superior grade, 
yielding a drink that is indescribable, for the flavor is 
comparable to nothing else than a cup of good tea. 
They have generally the good taste to drink black tea, 
the only departure I found from this custom being a 
mixture of green and black. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s house- 
keeping was not intended to include three guests, so we 
were obliged to add to his supply of tableware our own 
tin cups, plates, knives, forks and spoons. Thus 
equipped our joint table was well spread. 

Several, canoes were in a more or less advanced stage 
of construction at the various wigwams, but on the third 
day of our visit a young Indian, by the name of Mun- 
goose, began building a small canoe, and as it was nearly 
completed before we left, we had an excellent opportu- 
nity to follow the process through all its details. This 
was remarkably quick work, the usual time required for 
building a fathom-and-a-half canoe being from ten days 
to two weeks, while Mungoose and his helpers put this 
together, finishing all but the gumming, in about three 
days. The unusual speed was the result of a suddenly 
formed desire on the part of Mungoose to be our guide, 
should Old Bob fail us, and it was necessary for him to 
finish the canoe for his family’s use before our departure. 

The birch bark of the proper length (in this case about 
ten feet) was laid, smooth side downward, on a level 
piece of ground previously prepared for the purpose. A 
forming-frame, shaped something like a snow-shoe, was 
laid on this piece of bark and heavily weighted with 
stones. The bark had been soaked to make it flexible, 
and was next bent up all around the frame, slits being 
made at frequent intervals to allow this to be done, and 


numerous stakes were driven into the ground to retain 
the bark in its new shape by the aid of long laths of ce- 
dar placed between them and the bark. The next pro- 
cess was to sew together thé overlapping pieces of bark at 
the slits. By this means a trough was made little resem- 
bling the finished canoe. Other pieces of bark were next 
sewed to each side, raising the middle of the canoe, and 
then the gunwale-frame was inserted and sewed to the 
bark, which had been trimmed to the required height. 

All the sewing was done with split roots of spruce, 
which were boiled a long time in lye, to make them 
tough and flexible. Mungoose, with his wife and other 
women, at times as many as four, worked together with 
considerable skilland expedition. -The bow-frames (the 
ends of the canoe being exactly alike), made by Mun- 

goose, were inserted and the bark 
was sewed to them, after which the 
forming-frame was taken out and 
the process of putting in the ribs 
begun. 

These ribs are thin strips of cedar, 
not more than a quarter of an inch 
thick at the most, about three to 
four inches wide, very flexible, and 
pointed at the ends. Bent in the 
form of a bow, the builder estimates 
their required length, to which he 
cuts them, and, inserting the pointed 
ends, one on each side of the canoe 
between the skin and the gunwale- 
frame, he drives them to their seat 
over other thin strips of cedar laid 
fore-and-aft next the bark, Mun- 
goose rarely made a mistake in the 
length of these ribs. During this 
process the inside of the canoe was 
kept wet with lye, and the ribs them- 
selves were well soaked. 

I asked Mungoose, through an interpreter, when he 
expected to finish the canoe. He looked at the setting 
sun; then, turning, pointed at an elevation of about 
forty-five degrees toward the sky southeast of us, and 
said a few words in Chippewa. That was his clock, the 
position of the sun being his only time-piece, and his 
gesture conveyed the intelligence that at about ten the 
next forenoon the canoe would be finished as far as he 
was concerned. Finally the canoe was laid aside under 
shelter to become thoroughly dry before the process of 
gumming, which took place after our departure. The 
gum used is the pure spruce, gathered by the Indians 
themselves. The spruce roots and cedar they find in 
plenty near at hand, but bark is becoming very scarce 
near populous posts. The Hudson’s Bay Company keeps 
it in stock for sale.‘ It is usually gathered in the month 
of July, that being the time when it is most easily de- 
tached from the trunk of the tree. I was told that it 
could be gathered at other times by building a fire 
around the base of the tree, when, after cutting the 
bark and pounding it with a mallet, it could be pulled 
off with care. In July, no sooner are the incisions made 
than the bark springs off without assistance, the ten- 
dency being to turn itself inside out. 

Mungoose was a young man about twenty-two, who 
had made frequent voyages in the Moose river, and was 
highly spoken of by Mr. Kirkpatrick. I asked if he was 
competent to go as our guide, to which My. Kirkpatrick 
replied that Mungoose would not have volunteered to 
go as such if he were riot. This honesty I found to be 
a characteristic of the Indians of that region. So, when 
Old Bob returned complaining of sickness, and unable 
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to go with us, we decided to accept Mungoose, and never 
had reason to repent of our decision. 

On Sunday, an old Indian, Matachinninni, arrived 
with his son-in-law, their families and all their dogs and 
household effects, in three small canoes. They landed 
everything, beached and inverted the canoes; then 
Matachinninni and his son-in-law went, cap in hand, to 
our men, who stood in a group watching the new ar- 
rivals, and, shaking hands with each in turn, repeated 
the thrice-spoken ‘‘boo-zhoo!”? This ceremony con- 
cluded, with a laugh in each case, they went up to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, saluting him in the same manner. Noticing 
that the agent was going to the storehouse with the two 
new-comers, I obtained permission to accompany them 
and see what was to be done, and on my joining the 
group I also was greeted with ‘‘boo-zhoo, boo-zhoo, boo- 
zhoo !’? and a hand-shake from each of the two Indians. 
My reply, using thesame words, was the signal for more 
laughter. 

Our list of pests was here increased by the addition 
of what is known as the ‘“‘ bull-dog,”’ a very large fly, 
that drives the cattle to the verge of distraction. It 
seldom attacks human beings, though I was twice 
favored with a bite. No poisonous effects were the 
result, as in the case of the black fly, but a sharp 
sting immediately attending the bite. I found in each 
case that the fly had nipped out a good-sized piece 
of flesh, the wound bleeding freely. They alight by 
hundreds on the backs of cattle, who run for the 
woods to try to dislodge their tormenters by rubbing 


behaved animal of some kind, and were doubtless 
exceedingly grieved as they labored without an adequate 
return. 

On the 3d of August. we struck our tents, and with 
Mungoose added to our crew, once more pointed toward 
Moose Factory. We stored some of our provisions in 
the root-house, to pick them up on our return. To our 
equipment was added a borrowed gun, with powder, shot 
and caps purchased from the Company, to carry which 
the men begged our consent. This was the only firearm, 
so far as I know, that we had in our expedition. A few 
fish-hooks and lincs had been purchased in the outfit, 
but even these were never taken out of their paper, ex- 
cept to show to some one, until we returned to the 
‘**Soo.”? We were not enthusiastic sportsmen, and even 
if we had been, our zeal would have been wasted, for 
there was little game. Fish there were in plenty, trout 
abounding in the rapids; but during the day we were 
anxious to push on, and at night the camp-fire offered 
superior attractions. 

We paddled along through this beautiful lake, which, 
about an hour after leaving the little wharf at Missi- 
naibi, converged: into a winding river between banks 
bordered by wild rice.in great quantities, and took a 
perceptible incline, the sensation being that of sliding 
down hill. Several demi-charges and. one portage—in 
which, however, the canoes were run quite empty 
through the rapids—were passed, and we camped rather 
early in what is known as the Upper Swampy Ground, 
in a very poor place on the right bank of the river. It 




















BUILDING ‘‘ BIRCHES.”’ 


against the troes and their low branches. One dry, 
warm day we hung our blankets on a fence to air. Five 
pairs were white and one pair blue. The white blankets 
were entirely free from these flies, while the blue ones 
were so thickly covered that scarcely any of the blanket 
could be seen. They were apparently under the im- 


pression that they were on the back of a quiet, well- 


was, however, the best spot to be found for many miles, 
so we were obliged to accept the dictum of out new guide 
and there pitch our tents. During the afternoon we 
passed a small creek, near *he mouth of which we saw 
stored the large canoes of a surveying party which had 
gone further up the creek. d 

My canoe had suffered a little from striking a boulder 
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DJI-SA-KAN—THE CONJURING HOUSE. 


only two or three inches under water at the foot of one 
of the many slight rapids that we ran during the after- 
noon. We must have been going over the bottom at the 
rate of six miles an hour, and scraped the entire length 
Fortunately the boulder was round and 


of the canoe. 
smooth, and did not cut the bark. Several of the linen 
patches and a large quantity of gum from the seams had 
been scraped off, so that she leaked a little, but I was 
impressed with the strength and elasticity of the seem- 
ingly frail structure when I found that the blow had 
not knocked a hole in her bottom. 

The next morning we left camp earlier than usual, and 
paddled about three hours between low, swampy banks, 
bordered with rushes and wild rice. Two demi-charges 
and a portage followed before noon, and we then reached 
the Green Hil! Rapids, the longest and most tortuous 
met with in our whole journey. Certain portions of them 
are very dangerous, or were so at the existing stage of 
the water, but Mungoose said that the canoes could be 
run down, and I decided to go with my men. I esti- 
mated the length of the rapids as between one and a- 
half and two miles, though this may be an overestimate. 
They are winding, and the walk across the portage, 
which is comparatively straight, occupied seventeen 
minutes of pretty sharp walking, which would make the 
portage about a mile long. 

Both canoes were emptied entirely of their freight, 
and the men prepared for hard work. Poles were ex- 


amined for flaws, spare poles and paddles were placed . 


at hand, I was shifted, with a ‘“‘ Beg pardon, Professor,” 
from John, to a position where the poles could be ra- 
pidly changed from side to side without endangering my 
head; and so we started, Mungoose and Neil leading in 
the large canoe, followed by Daniel and John in mine. 
As soon as the increased current was entered our 
speed doubled, but all was clear, and for a while the 
paddles alone were used. Mungoose, quietly smoking 
his short pipe, turned suddenly, laid down his paddle, 
and seized the pole, at the same time elevating his chin 
and saying something in Chippewa to Neil, which was 
the signal for the others to change from paddles to 


poles ; the canoes meanwhile, rushing forward with a 
speed of from ten to twelve miles an hour, seemed de- 
termined to commit canoe-icide against a mass of rocks 
not far away right ahead. A firm pressure of the pole, 
however, saved their lives, and they rushed along in the 
new direction in the midst of the white water, boiling 
and leaping higher at times than the gunwale. 

A cry from Mungoose was the signal for the canoes to 
be stopped, and, by a judicious checking, followed by a 
wonderful display of strength on the part of these four 
magnificent fellows, the canoes were brought toa stand- 
still in the middle of this rapid current, which went roll- 
ing and surging by, tumbling over what appeared to be 
an impassable barrier of rocks ahead of us. Mungoose 
signaled to Neil to hold the canoe, for the sound of his 
voice could not be heard over the roaring of the water 
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even at that short distance, and, steadying himself by 
his pole, he stood on the gunwale taking a reconnois- 
sance of the river ahead and astern. With a grunt he 
dropped into the canoe, signaling with his chin ‘‘up 
stream,” and we slowly poled back a few yards, crossing 
the current diagonally until a spot was reached where 
he had discovered a channel. To my unpracticed eye, 
this seemed impassable, but I had confidence in the men, 
and watched with curiosity the result of his choice. 
Again he signaled to advance, so, turning, the men al- 
























lowed the canoes to slowly 
drop down, checking them 
with the poles, following the 
motions of the guide, who 
smoked on calmly in the 
midst of this exciting scene. 
Not a rock was grazed, and 
we came through the diffi- 
cult passage unharmed, 

Once more began the Geni a fat 
rapid rush onward, the  \,4)/ 
poles going from side to ; 
side, to head the canoes off 
this or that danger, until 
suddenly Neil turned and 
warned us to keep off, at 
the same time stopping his 
canoe as soon as he could 
control it. But John had 
seen the danger, and our ca- 
noe was promptly stopped. 
Mungoose had lost his pole. It had caught in the 
rocks, and in order not to break it he had let go as soon 
as he found that it was firmly fixed. He seized another 
pole, but it broke in two at the first attempt to use it. 
Allowing our canoe to drop gently down, John released 
the captive pole and threw it into the water, so that it 
floated to the leading canoe, and Mungoose was once 
more equipped. 

Again we started, to be soon afterward checked and 
stopped as before by an apparently impassable barrier. 
A long survey by Mungoose failed to find a better chan- 
nel than the one we were in, so we slowly checked the 


UP-HILL WORK. 


canoes between two great boulders with a little grazing 
on water-worn stones. Just below this, with a yell from 
all four, poles were laid aside and paddles were seized, 
and like wild men they plied the paddles for about a 
minute, running a strong rapid, where the guide knew 
there were no hidden dangers. This took us around a 
sharp turn, almost ata right angle, after which poles 
were resumed. Now it was Neil’s turn to break a pole, 
and we floated down to him a spare one from our stock. 
Another run with paddles and a few more exciting 
games of pole-oh !—with no more loss, however—brought 
us to the foot of the rapids, in which we were in all about 
half an hour. The canoes were well secured alongside 


- the banks, which were here quite high, and we walked 


back over the portage. The soil was very good, the 
first we had seen that seemed to be of any value for ag- 
ricultural purposes and entirely free from stones. At the 
head of the portage we found dinner awaiting us, and 
during the meal all were loud in their praises of our young 
guide, Mungoose, John, who is famous at the ‘‘Soo” as 
a pilot for the rapids, declared that he had seldom seen 
better work, and never any one cooler than Mungoose. 
And his extreme good nature was noticeable, for -our 
men were continually joking him, even mimicking his 
pronunciation oj’ the Chippewa, and he took it all in 
good part. 

The Indian name of St. Paul’s Portage is ‘‘ Thunder- 
ing Water,’’ and very appropriate it is, for the waterfall, 
as it tumbles in a confused mass of coffee-colored foam 
among the water-worn rocks, pro- 
duces a sound that is deafening 
when near at hand, and at a dis- 
tance resembles a loud peal of 
thunder. Large trees which have 
been brought down by the freshets 
of spring remain, some poised on 
top of the dry boulders several feet 
above the water, some wedged 
among the rocks with their roots 
in air, or lying across the stream 
against boulders on each side, while 
the pressure of the current bends 
them like a mighty bow in the 
hands of a river god. 

The next day was a continuous 
succession of demi-charges and 
portages, with short intervals be- 
tween. When nightfall came we 
were at a loss for a camping- 
ground, and, after inspecting seve- 
ral places, landed on an unwooded 
island about four acres in extent, 
overgrown with stubble and grass. 
Our tents were pitched with con- 
siderable difficulty, for the rocky 
nature of the island prevented the 
driving of poles or stakes, and they 
were secured by piles of stones, 
The track lines were used as guys to secure the tents to 
large rocks near by. All firewood was brought in the 
canoes from the river banks to the eastward, and 
supper was very late in consequence. To enhance the 
discomfort of our camp a snake was discovered under 
a stone which was overturned to make a clearing for 
one of the tents. No more were seen; but this, the first 
snake of our trip, was an unwelcome discovery. The 
men were restless, and another snake would have 
driven them to the main land to spend the night. 

Rocky Island demi-charge was reached at three, and 
Blackfeather Rapids at five. A small part of the load 
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was carried along the river bank by three of the men, 
while the other four, with the remainder of the load, 
poled down the rapids. A succession of yells from our 
canoes and our men on shore were answered from 
an ascending canoe, heavily loaded, poled by four In- 
dians. On meeting them we learned that they were 
just a week from Moose Factory, and that they were 
taking to Michipicoten the widow and children of an 





THE AUTHOR’S PREAM AT STOREHOUSE PORTAGE. 


U 
employé of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who had died 
at his post, at some distance from the coast line, on the 
eastern shore of Hudson’s Bay. The poor woman, with 
her little ones, had been ever since June (this was the 
7th of August) getting this far on their way to Lake 
Superior. Such a journey as this, which we were taking 
for pleasure, was for a woman one of great privation 
and discomfort, particularly for one traveling without a 
husband, though attended by five kind, willing natives. 

The guide Small-Boy was with the family, helping 


_ them over the trail. The Indians in this canoe were 


very different in appearance: from those we had met 
hitherto. They lacked the manly, robust qualities, and 
their weak, unsteady voices were in keeping with their 
thin, shriveled bodies. In all, however, I observed the 
same bright, glistening eye that is the rule with the na- 
tives of that section. Observing that they looked con- 
stantly at Mr. Rockwell and myself, even when talking 
to others, we inquired the cause, and learned that our 
glasses excited their wonder. They had never before 
seen windows in front of a person’s eyes. 

As we continued down the rapids, our ’longshoremen, 
carrying. packs on their backs, imitated the cry of dogs 
who have lost their masters, and responded with short, 
sharp yelps tothe encouraging whistles and ‘‘ Majah, 
Majah,”’ from the canoemen, who were mimicking some 
English employer they had served. I could but admire 
the humor of these half-breeds, who, at the close of’a 
gloomy day of hard work, or after a wretched night camp, 
wet through to the skin, carrying in a shower of rain a 
heavy burden over a rough path in the bush, could find 
amusement in so simple a device. In spite of their load 
they raced each other whenever an open course could be 
found. Twice they were disappointed in our not pick- 
ing them up, as the guide considered it advisable each 
time to go still lower before loading the canoes, but with 
a long whine in response to the laughter from the ca- 
noes, they sustained their character of the lost dogs; and 
finally, when we took them in, their imitation of the 
bark of delight was surprisingly life-like. This faculty 
of imitation exists in a greater or less degree among 
many of the voyageurs and hunters, who depend upon 


it in a measure to call their game within range. An- 
toine in particular was singularly successful in mimick 
ing the cry of the wild goose, of duck, and, as in this 
afternoon’s play, of dogs. ’ 

We were rather late making camp, but it was in an 
excellent place, at Kettle Portage. The rain had ceased, 
there were no insects to annoy us, and around the camp- 
fires the discomforts of the day were soon laughed off. 
At the Riverside demi-charge, which we ran with the 
paddles during the afternoon with nearly our full cargo, 
our speed at the foot of the rapids must have been at 
least fifteen miles an hour “over the ground.’’ <A short 
distance beyond we reached the head of Dji-sa-kan Port- 
age. This name John translated for me as “‘ the place 
where they perform the Great Manitou,’’ which is his 
way of expressing ‘‘the conjuring house.’? John had 
assisted a priest at the ‘“‘Soo”’ in compiling a dictionary 
of the Chippewa, and his equivalent expressions were in 
general easily understood, though, as in this case and that 
of the Twin Portage, they were redundant. He referred 
to my observations in a similar way, remarking, as I 
would land for sights for time or latitude, that ‘“‘ the 
Professor was going to perform the Great Manitou.” 

This portage gets its name from a pulpit-like rock 
about half-way down the rapids, standing well up in the 
air, where tradition has it that the Indians in former 
times conducted their magic rites. From a high, rocky 
plateau near the foot of the portage, the view looking 
up the rapidsis very grand, The river flows through a 
narrow gorge, the right bank being a long, smooth, per- 
pendicular wall of rock; the other a succession of 
irregular boulders, among which, one much higher than 
the others, is the ‘‘ pulpit’’ or ‘‘ conjuring house”’ referred 
to as giving the name to the portage. On the top of 
this plateau I found growing in a cleft of the rock a 
diminutive cherry tree, on which were ripe cherries no 
larger than green peas. 

Much difficulty was experienced after leaving this 
portage, for the river was so low that we grounded after 
having gone a long distance in one channel, and, seeing 
no possibility of getting farther in that direction, we re- 
turned about half a mile and tried another, this time with 
success, reaching Storehouse Portage at half-past six. 
An almost perpendicular cliff of about twenty-five feet 
was ascended by a very steep and slippery path, and we 
found ourselves on a level, cleared plateau, with a di- 
lapidated stdérehouse and an Indian’s grave. And here 
we made the acquaintance of the mosquito! We thought 
we had met him at St. Paul’s Portage, but that was a 
mistake. The insect we met there was a mild-mannered, 
unobtrusive, well-behaved creature, who, by compari- 
son, attended to his own business. Here at Storehouse 
Portage it was different. They came up in solid pha- 
lanxes to the sound of martial music. Platoon after 
platoon was struck down by us, but the gaps were in- 
stantly filled and the murder was ruthlessly avenged. 
Smoke did not seem to annoy them; in fact, they rather 
liked it. This was the champion mosquito war of the 
whole trip. 

But our trials were not to end with the mosquitoes. 
A storm was brewing. The men hurried to pitch the 
tents, and placed their doors to the eastward, as they 
saw rain and wind in the direction of the setting sun. 
They were none too soon, and when the clouds burst 
there came the heaviest fall of rain we had during the 
trip. Through the thin canvas of my.tent the water 
flowe.. freely, forced by the.wind and the weight of the 
pouring rain. Hurriedly rolling my blankets in the 
rubber cloth and putting on my rain coat and hat, I sat 
there an hour fighting the mosquitoes, killing them by 
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the score. Meanwhile the ground around me was cov- 
er-d with water rapidly increasing in depth. The pla- 
teau on which we were camped was quite level, with a 
slight rim at its edge, so that the water could not run 
off, and when the shower moderated there were two 
inches all over. The bed of boughs which my canoe- 
men had spread was all that kept me out of the water. 
After a cold supper in the storehouse I returned to my 
tent, closed, as I thought, every possible entrance for a 
mosquito and commenced the work of destruction. At 
eleven, after nearly three hours of work, I found my 
tent completely cleared, and considerable water having 
been drawn off from the plateau through a sluice dug 
by the men, I spread my blankets and slept. At day- 
break the next morning I was awakened by the mos- 
quitoes, who were in my tent in a mass. How they got 
in I cannot imagine. There was not an opening visible, 
except a very small one that I had made to enable me 
to see the state of the sky, but it was impossible for 
them to enter there. However, here they were, and I 
was obliged to dress under the blankets as far possible. 





cles, including half the dry plates belonging to Mr. Hill’s 
photographic outfit. The canoe we could not get inside, 
so of it was made a cache, but only for a short time. 
Our attempt to reach the next portage, although three 
of the men walked overland, proved the folly of pro- 
ceeding to Moose in the large canoe alone, so after 
reaching our next camp-four of the men returned and 
brought to us the smaller one. 

Long Portage, the last of the trip, was, like its prede- 
cessor, -a trail of mud and dense growth almost impassa- 
ble with a burden. In camp we made preparations to 
stay the remainder of the day and the night. Much was 
to be done, for the portage was long, the large canoe was 
badly injured, owing to the bumping she received in her 
overloaded condition, and poles were to be cut and 
trimmed for use during the remainder of the journey, 
where available timber is scarce and in some places en- 
tirely wanting. At the northern end of the portage a 
small brook had washed away part of the cliff until it 
was very steep, and the path which led in, or near the 
bed of the brook, was very irregular. The task of getting 





FROM CAMP NEAR GYPSUM BEDS, LOOKING SOUTH. 


The state of the portage was very bad, owing to the 
heavy rain of the night before. Mud and marsh pre- 
vailed under foot, while overhead the bushes grew so 
thickly as.to almost obliterate the trail and to offer con- 
stant resistance to our passing. The canoes were drawn 
up the steep path on the cliff, .by means of a track line, 
oneat atime. Three men supported the canoes on their 
shoulders as usual, while the others at the top of the 
cliff hauled on the track line fastened to the bow of the 
canoe. In the same manner they were lowered down 
another very steep path which formed the northern 
terminus of the portage. 

It was decided to leave in the old storehouse such of 
our provisions as would not be needed before our re- 
turn, also the smaller canoe. It had been represented 
to us at Missinaibi that, such is the honesty of the wan- 
dering Indians, we should find everything intact on our 
return, unless some one actually starving should pass 
that way, when he would take enough to satisfy his hun- 
ger, and no more. In proof of this assertion we found 
numerous articles in the upper story of the house left 
there by the Indians themselves. Among these were 
skins of different kinds, beaver, fox, bear and others, 
hanging in various assortments, evidently having more 
than one owner. Accordingly, we packed in the. same 
place flour, bacon, pork, hard-bread, tea and other arti- 


the canoes to the bottom was an exceedingly difficult 
one, testing the strength and ingenuity of the men to 
the utmost. The entire crowd of seven, under one canoe, 
carefully felt their way along, some maintaining a firm 
footing while others would shift and brace themselves 
to allow the remainder to follow their motions. Slowly, 
and with the care of a mother for an infant, they ad- 
vanced, and on feeling the slightest pressure from a 
projecting branch overhead they stopped and with whis- 
pered cautions, as when men are in suspense, they 
surged carefully this way or that, until the obstruction 
was passed. The birch bark did not receive a scratch. 
I watched this operation with some anxiety, and 
breathed more freely when I saw them safe at the bot- 
tom of the path with the two canoes. Their frantic 
yells of triumph and mad capers on the successful ter- 
mination of the undertaking were quite pardonable. I 
found here numerous fossil shells imbedded in the clay. 
My examination of them provoked the inquiry whether 
or not the Professor was looking for gold. 

Antoine and Mungoose set a half-dozen rabbit snares 
apiece, in spots where they had seen their tracks, and 
the next morning the former found two rabbits and the 
latter three. These were cooked for breakfast, a deli- 
cious variation from_our usual salt diet. 

Our descent from the height of land, according to 
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Professor Bell, by the portages alone, was about four 
hundred and sixty feet. immediately after leaving 
Long Portage, we entered a stretch of the river known 
as Hell-gate, a name that is entirely inappropriate. It 
led us to anticipate.a wild rush of waters, with eddies 
and whirlpools, between rocky banks and past frown- 
ing reefs, where the utmost skill on the part of our 
guide and the crew would be necessary to keep us from 
destruction ; in place of which we found a succession of 
strong rapids, no worse than the average and not nearly 
so bad as many we had run heretofore. 

The banks are in general high, sloping at an angle ‘of 
about forty-five degress, and thickly wooded to within 
a short distance from the water’s edge, with here and 
there a perpendicular ledge of slate, washed by little 
streams too small to be dignified with the name of 
waterfalls. The river winds about in a serpentine 
course, with a succession of strong rapids for about two 
miles, after which the rapids become less frequent and 
the river broader and shallower. The scenery is totally 
different from that of the country through which we 
had thus far passed. Instead of the monotonous walls 
of trees, rising on each side from low, swampy banks, 
there is endless variety in the disposition of the foliage, 
the slope of the banks, the ledges of stone and the falling 
water. 

While enjoying the scenery and the warmth—for the 
night and early morning were extremely cold—an excla- 
mation from Mungoose caused all eyes to seek the flock 
of ducks which he had spied, and soon we were in chase 

















OBSERVATORY AT MOOSE FACTOR. 


of them. Our gun was now to be christened, and indif- 
ferent as we had been before, we were soon in eager 
chase of wounded ducks. Mungoose proved to be, as 
represented, an excellent shot, and, in spite of the cun- 
ning of the little fellows, we captured five after an exci- 
ting chase which the wounded ducks led us. The 
excitable nature of our men was fully developed in this 
sport. Like boys at play, they shouted and laughed, and 
when a cunning duck had disappeared under water, 
they stood up in the canoes, paddles in hand, all watch- 
ing in different directions for his reappearance, greeting 
him with a yell of derision as they instantly dropped to 
their places and sped after him. One duck baffied their 
vigilance and got away, presumably by hiding among 
the bushes which grow along the river banks. At the 
mouth of Coal Brook we saw numerous large pieces of 
lignite, brought down by the freshets from a short dis- 
tance above. We gathered a few specimens, leaving 
them with fossils in a cache at dinner-camp, to be re- 
covered on our return. 

At our dinner-camp, near the junction of the’ Moose 
and Mattagami Rivers, we found a beaver-dam and 








several trees that had been cut down by beavers. One 
piece of wood, which was secured as a sample of their 
work, was about six inches in diameter. The view 
at the junction was very pleasing. The two rivers and 
the joint stream below the junction are very shallow, 
but very broad, presenting the appearance of great 
rivers, in spite of their want of depth. Their banks 
are moderately high, sloping easily, and covered with 
trees to within about fifty yards of the water’s edge. 
The reaches at this point are tolerably straight, permit- 
ting a long portion of each river to be seen. We found 
a marked difference in the water after joining the Mat- 
tagami, which contributes a muddy, greasy-looking 
stream, while that which we had just left was clear, 
though very dark in color. 

The wreck of an abandoned canoe, hauled up on the 
beach, led me to inquire as to the usual lifetime of a 
birch-bark canoe, which [ learn is, with ordinary care 
and usage, from two to three years. Of course, with 
proper precautions they may last longer, and by unusual 
wear and tear they will be much sooner worn out. The 
bark itself is not decayed or useless, and this identical 
wreck afterward furnished us with material for patches 
and repairs of our own canoes. 

At four, on August 13, we saw cattle, the first sign of 
civilization, and an hour later we caught sight of a top- 
sail schooner at anchor, and as we ‘‘ opened out”’ a little 


bay soon afterward, a fleet of launches was seen laden 


with hay. Immediately afterward Moose Factory came 
into view, and the men began preparing for port. They 
were ashamed to be seen pulling oars in a canoe (we had 
a pair in each), so unshipped them and the thole-pins, 
and after straightening up their clothing they started 
the seven paddles with strong strokes, and in a few 
minutes, during which:-the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
flag was run up in honor of our arrival, we were along- 
side the wharf. The chief factor, Mr. Cotter, was there 
with his clerks to greet us, and all the inhabitants 
turned out in force and lined the banks to see'the un- 
usual sight of the arrival of strangers. We were at once 
conducted to the dwelling of Mr. Cotter, to whom we 
delivered letters of introduction, mail and packages. 
Permission was procured to pitch our tents, we were 
invited to accept the hospitalities of the general mess, 
and a room with two beds was placed at our disposal. 

I am obliged to dismiss Moose Factory and its sur- 
roundings with the briefest reference, only inserting one 
or two sketches. The post affords abundant material 
for a separate paper, but as these pages have to do with 
canoe life, I pass over for the present the days of our 
sojourn. 


Everywhere on the return trip we found the water 
much lower than during the journey to the north- 
ward, but on the 5th of September, thirteen days from 
Moose, we reached Missinaibi, or New Brunswick post, 
finding that Mr. Kirkpatrick had left the previous day 
for Michipicoten, having leave of absence to visit Fort 
William ; and from Mr. Vennor, who was in charge for 
the time being, we learned that there was a possibility 
of the steamer’s touching at Michipicoten the following 
Thursday (this was Sunday), so that we had no time to 
lose. 

At daybreak the next day we were a busy party, pre- 
paring to continue on our way. Our men were busy 
making extra oars and thole-pins, so that in the lakes 
they might make better time. ‘We returned the bor- 
rowed gun, which had provided us about a dozen ducks, 
took from the root-house the flour and pork which we 
left there the month before, and, with an addition to our 
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mail matter for Michipicoten, and several small parcels, 
we left Missinaibi, after a great deal of hand-shaking 
and frequent boo-zhoos exchanged by our men with Mun- 
goose and the Company’s employés of the post. 

Our portages were much lengthened in consequence 
of the extra load, and except in the lakes, where there 
was sufficient depth of water, our progress was much 
slower than it would have been with full channels, but 
as we were going with the stream, we made good pro- 
gress, and by starting earlier and keeping on until there 
was just light enough to select a good camp and sea- 








salmon-trout, or those delicious Lake Superior whitefish, 
so that our three meals were of ham; and when the 
cows strayed away over night where they could not be 
found the next morning, nor during the whole day, so 
that our coffee was served without the cream to which 
we had become rapidly acclimated since our arrival at 
the post—we were enabled to appreciate a fow of the 
minor deprivations to which they are subjected who live 
away from a market and civilization. 

On the night ofthe 17th of September the steamer ar- 
rived bound east, having been very much detained by 
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soned timber for our fires, we made the distance to 
Michipicoten in three days. 

Individually, I was quite content, fot during the 
greater part of the time I was getting good observa- 
tions, there was much to interest me in the novelty of 
my situation, and I was with a pleasant circle of friends. 
Blueberries were plentiful and nice, little odd jobs of- 
fered once in a while to keep us from being overcome 
with ennui; and when the gale prevented the fisherman 
of the post from furnishing his daily quota of fresh 


storms. Hurriedly packing, we bade farewell to those 
who had made our detention at Michipicoten a pleas- 
ant episode of our summer’s journey, went on board 
the Manitoba, and, after a run of sixteen hours, landed 
at the ‘“‘Soo.”” There we paid to our men the stip- 
ulated wages, and giving to them, according to cus- 
tom, the remaining provisions and the outfit of tents 
and cooking utensils, we discharged them, recovered 
the trunks stored at the Chippewa House, and once 
more donned the dress of civilization. 
SamvueL W. Very. 
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O, ye flowers that decked her transit 
From the hearth-stone to the tomb! 

Mourners were ye without sables— - 
Swinging censers of perfume 

As your tribute—so well knew ye 
That for her all Heaven made room ! 


Ah! ye grouped in troops about her— 
Clasped your hands in close embrace—-: 
Formed a league that change should never 
Touch that lovely spirit face :— 

Then your incense of embalming 
Straightway sanctified the place ! 





O, she loved you as her kinsfolk— 
Loved each bud and petal fair ; 
Spring ye! fill her vacant footprints, 
Catch the tints she used to wear— 
O, forget not finest shading 
Of her eyes and cheeks and hair ! 


Bloom ye on, nor cease with summer, 
Bloom the dreary winter through ; 
Should you miss your sweetest'comer, 
Weep ye only drops of dew ; 
Smiling when you; gazing v.pward, 
See her smiling through the blue! - 
‘ M. B.' BuTuEr. 
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. 


Miss BECKY was going to the ‘‘Old Ladies’ Home”’ at 
last. It was a sorry fact, but there was nothing else for 
her to do, it seemed. Who would think of offering any 
other home to a poor, almost helpless old woman who 
had outlived her usefulness ? Having passed her days 
in other people’s houses, so to speak, she might not 
mind it as much, perhaps, as a more fortunate being. 

“‘-Yes,”” she said, ‘‘ there’s a vacancy in the ‘‘Old 
Ladies’ Home,” and the hundred dollars that Parson 
Amory left me will pay my way in, but it wouldn’t last 
me long if I began to spend it, you know, and I shall 
have a warm bed and my regular meals without worry- 
ing about where the next one’s coming from. I’m ’most 
tired worrying about ways and means. Seems as though 
I had been about it all my life; ever since father was 
taken with heart disease hearing the class in algebra. 
Now that the rheumatism has got the better of me, so 
that I can’t work in cold weather, and the doctor says 
it ‘ll draw my fingers up so that I can’t use them soon, 
it doesn’t seem as if there was anything left for me in 
this world but the Home—and I ought to be thankful 
for that !”’ 

Miss Becky had had other expectations in her heyday, 
when young Larry Rogers met her and carried her bas- 
ket ; when his strong arm paddled her down the broad 


river to church on Sunday mornings; when they sang to- _ 


gether in the choir from the same hymn-book; when they 
loitered homeward in the fragrant summer dusk, and 
heard the whip-poor-will complain, and startled the fire- 
flies in the hedges as they brushed by. It sometimes 
seemed to Miss Becky as if all this had happened in 
another planet.. She was young then, with a bloom 
on her cheek ; but although the rheumatism had bent 
her figure and rendered her more or less helpless at 
times, yet her dark, velvety eyes looked out like sof: 
stars, and the ghost of a dimple still flickered on 
cheek and chin in spite of her sixty odd years. Miss 
Becky’s father had been the district school-teacher 
in those far-off days of her girlhood. He had taught 
her the simple lore at his command, but it was Larry 
Rogers who had taught her music, hour after hour, 
in the empty old school-house ; they had practiced 
together, while he wrote the score on the blackboard. 
But all this had not sufficed to enable her to earn a 
livelihood. Her education, musical and otherwise, 
had stopped short of any commercial value. In those 
days she had never expected to earn her living by the 
sweat of her brow. Larry was going to give her every- 
thing. How trivial the little quarrel seemed to-day 
which circumvented this fine resolve of his! . But 
what magnitude it had assumed at the time! On his re- 
turn from a trip to a neighboring city, some busybody 
had whispered to Larry that Miss Becky had been seen 
driving with Squire Eustis’ son Sam behind his trotters. 
Sam was just home from college, a harum-scarum fellow 
they said, who made love right and left and gambled a 
bit ; and when Larry reproached her with it she had not 
denied; she had simply said: ‘‘ What then? If you 
choose to listen to gossip rather than wait till I tell 
you—”’ 

“But you didn’t tell me, and I’ve been home a 
weck.”’ 

“*T had forgotten all about it till you reminded me,” 
ae ey. . 
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‘** It’s such an every-day affair for you to drive with 
Sam Eustis !”—which incredulity so stung Beeky that 
she would not condescend to explain that she had car- 
ried some needlework up to Squire Eustis’ which she 
had been doing for his wife, and that as she left to walk 
home Sam was just starting off with his smart chaise 
and new dapple-grays, and the Squire had said, ‘‘ Take 
Miss Becky home, Sam, and show her their paces ;”” and 
how she had been ashamed to refuse the kindness, al- 
though preferring to walk a thousand times ; and how, 
once in the chaise, Sam had been the pink of courtesy, 
and had begged her to drive over with him to Parson 
Amory’s, three miles out of her way, “that Lucy 
Amory may see that you don’t disdain my company. 
For you see,’’ said Sam, who was not as black as he 
was painted, or as many liked to suppose, ‘‘ Lucy can 
make me what she will; without her I shall be nothing 
and nobody; but they ’ve told her all kinds of wild 
things about me; they ’ve told her she might as well 
jump into the river as marry such a scapegrace, And 
perhaps if I made her little jealous—you know there’s 
no harm in that, is there? All’s fair in love ; and, per- 
haps, if the old folks see me driving about with Miss 
Becky Thorne, my stock may go up, and I may be ‘saved 
from the burning,’ as Parson Amory says.’’? And Becky 
had consented ; how could she refuse to do a service for 
such a true lover? So slight a thing, too! She had 
often traversed the same road since on foot, on her daily 
rounds of toil or mercy. Sam Eustis had married Lucy 
Amory years ago, and was the foremost man in the 
county to-day. Strange how that friendly drive had 
interfered with Miss Becky’s prospects ; how the simple 
fact of carrying home Mrs. Eustis’ needlework should 
have determined her fate, and devoted her toa life of 
hardship and the ‘‘ Old Ladies’ Home” at theend! Talk 
of trifles!_ Poor Miss Becky! she remembered that once 
or twice the opportunity had offered when she might 
have made it up with Larry ; but pride, or a sort of fine 
reserve, had locked her lips—Larry ought to know that 
she was above silly flirtations. Once, when they met at 
Lucy Amory’s wedding, when they all went out into 
the orchard while the bride planted a young tree, and 
the guests looked for four-leaved clovers, she had found 
herself—whether by accident or design she could not 
tell—on the grass beside Larry; their fingers met over 
the same lucky clover, their eyes met above it, and for 
an instant she had it on her tongue’s end to confess all 
about the drive and its result, to put pride in her 
pocket, but just then Nell Amory called to Larry. 

‘*Oh a horrid spider !—on my arm, Larry! Kill him 
quick—do! Oh—oh—oh! I shall die—I shall faint.” 
And that was the end of it. 

The old orchard, with its fragrant quince bushes, its 
gnarled apple-trees, its four-leaved clovers, was a thing 
of the past; a cotton-mill roared and thundered there 
all day long, where the birds built and the trees bour- 
geoned thirty odd years age. It no longer blossomed, 
except in Miss Becky’s memory. She had turned her 
thoughts to raising plants, when she was left to her own 
resources, but one cruel winter’s night killed all her 
slips and the capital was lacking by which she might 
renew her stock. ‘Since then she had gone out for daily 
sewing, had watched with the sick; had been in demand 
for temporary housekeeper whenever a tired matron 
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wished an outing ; but latterly, her eyes no longer served 
her for fine work, and sewing machines had been intro- 
duced; she was not so alert in the sick room as of yore ; 
she moved more slowly, and her housekeeping talent 
was no longer in request : added to this, the bank where 
her little earnings had been growing, one day failed and 
left her high anddry. Some of her friends had traveled 
to pastures new, some had married away, some had ig- 
nored or forgotten her, As for Larry Rogers, he had 
been away from Plymouth this many a year. Somebody 
had sent him abroad the year after Lucy Amory’s mar- 
riage to develop his musical genius. He had grown 
into a famous violinist, playing all over the country to 
crowded houses, before the finest people in the land. 
It was a beautiful romance to Miss Becky to read in the 
Plymouth Record about ‘‘ our gifted townsman ;’’ she 
seemed to hear the echo of his violin when the wind 
swept through the pine boughs. She had no bitter 
thoughts; she did not blame him because she sat in 
shadow, becduse her life had been colorless. She sang 
again the old tunes he had taught her, and made a little 
sunshine in her heart. All of happiness she had ever 
known he had brought her. Why should she complain ? 
And now she was going to the ‘‘ Old Ladies’ Home.”’ 

“It isn’t exactly what I expected in my youth,”’ she 
said to the old Doctor’s widow. 

‘‘No; but you'll have a nice room and a bright fire, 
and the neighbors will drop in to see you and make it 
seem home-like. Now, there’s old Mrs. Gunn. Nothing 
can persuade her to go to the Home. She says it’s only 
a genteel almshouse after all; and so she rubs along with 
what little she can earn and what the neighbors have a 
mind to send in; and they have to do it mighty gingerly, 
too, just as if they were asking a favor of her. Lor’, 
she doesn’t earn her salt,’’ 

‘‘T dare say,’’ returned Miss Becky. ‘‘ Now, if it 
hadn’t been for the rheumatism, I could earn my living 
for years yet, and maybe get something ahead again. 
But it seems as if the rheumatism laid in wait for the 
poor and friendless.”’ 

‘* You ought to have married when you were young, 
Becky,”’ said the Doctor’s widow, who had forgotten all 
about Becky’s love affair, and labored under the impres- 
sion that she had never had a chance, an impression 
which matrons are apt to entertain concerning their 
single friends. Miss Becky had been spending some 
weeks with Mrs. Doctor Dwight, who had moved away 
from Plymouth after her husband’s death. She was there 
chiefly in order to put some stitches into the widow’s 
wardrobe, which nobody else would do so ‘‘ reasonably,” 
that lady’s grief having incapacitated her for holding 
a needle or giving her mind to the material details of 
‘“‘seam and gusset and band.’? But during the visit 
Miss Becky had been seized with her sharpest attack of 
rheumatism, which had kept her in bed for weeks, till 
her wages were exhausted by drugs and doctor’s fees. It 
was at this time that she made up her mind to go into 
the Home on her return to Plymouth. 

Mrs. Dwight saw her off: at the station. ‘I hope 
you ’ll find the Home cosy,” she said outside the car- 
window. ‘‘ It’s lucky Parson Amory left you that hun- 
dred dollars after all. He might have doubled it.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,’? Miss Becky answered meekly. 
Perhaps she was thinking that if she were Mrs. Dwight 





no old friend of hers should go begging for a refuge at 
an almshouse door, were it ever so genteel an alms- 
house. Perhaps she was thinking of the pretty, com- 
fortable home waiting for her friend, and wondering 
why their fortunes were so unlike. , 

‘* Write when you reach Plymouth, and let me know 
how you ’re suited,” said Mrs. Dwight; and just then the 
cars gave a lurch and left her behind, and Miss Becky 
turned her glance inwards. Somebody had taken the 
seat beside her. 

‘**Your friend was speaking of Parson Amory and 
Plymouth,” said he. “I couldn’t help hearing. I was 
born in Plymouth myself, but I haven’t meta soul from 
there these twenty years. I’m on my way down to look 
up my old friends.” 

‘*Twenty years is-a long time,’’ answered Becky. 
“Tm afraid you won’t find many of your friends left. 
You ’ll hardly know Plymouth.” 

‘*T suppose not—I suppose not. 
there long ?”” 

‘I? I have lived there all my days,”’ 

‘“*Good! I’m hungry for news of the people. Tell 
me everything you can think of. Did Parson Amory 
leave a fortune ? He was called close. Where’s Miss 
Nell—married or dead? I can see the old place in my 
mind’s eye ; and the parsonage under the elms, and the 
orchard behind it, where Lucy Amory planted a young 
tree on her wedding day, and the gown little Becky 
Thorne wore—by-the-way, is she alive? Do you know 
her ?”” . 

‘ Miss Becky hesitated an instant. 

“*'Yes,’? she replied, “‘I know her—more or less. 
She ’s alive.”’ 

‘¢ And married ?”’ 

*¢ Well, no ; she never married.” 

“She must be sixty odd; she was a pretty creature, 
such dimples—I suppose they are wrinkles now! Where 
have the years gone? Is her home in the old place 
still ?” 

“Her home ?”’ said Miss Becky, flushing a little. 
‘*She has none. She is on her way to the Old Ladies’ 
Home.”’ F 

“To the Old Ladies’ Home! Becky Thorne!” he 
gasped, ‘‘ and I—” 

‘“*You seem to have known her pretty well,” said 
Miss Becky, who was beginning to enjoy the incognito. 

“T should think so! I’ve loved Becky Thorne from 
my cradle ; we had a silly quarrel which parted us— 
such a trifle!—when I look back. Do you ever look 
back, madame ?”’ 

The twilight was falling about them ; Becky’s face had 
grown a shade or two paler all at once ; she turned her 
dark velvety eyes full upon him with a startled air. 

“You,” she said, ‘‘you must be Larry Rogers!” 
Then the color swept to her cheeks in a crimson wave. 
““Do you know, I never thought you had grown old 
like myself! Don’t you know me? J am Becky 
Thorne.”’ 

Just then the train thundered through the tunnel, and 
they forgot that they were sixty odd. 

‘‘On the way to the Old Ladies’ Home,”’ she wrote 
Mrs. Dwight, ‘‘ I was persuaded to go to an old gentle- 
man’s, instead.’’ 


Have you lived 


Mary N. PrReEscort. 








DUPLESSIS MORNAY. 


{Arrer Henry of Navarre had addressed his troops just before 
the battle of Coutras, Duplessis Mornay, a burgher of Marseilles, 
stepped out from his place in the ranks, and after reproaching 
the King for his riotous life, which had brought great shame on 
the Protestant cause, urged him to repent before the battle was 
joined, lest God should send defeat on account of his excesses. 
Henry made confession of his sins, knelt with his army in prayer, 
and rose to achieve a victory which has been often immortalized 
in song. ] 


On the right was Condé, at the head of his men, 

And with him Soisson; on the.left was Turenne ; 

While fair in the centre shone chivalry’s star, 
656 ; 








The white crest of Henry, bold King of Navarre. 
Yet bravest and staunchest of all that array, | 
Was the God-fearing burgher, Duplessis Mornay ! 


Ere the breath of the battle blew over the plain, 
Ere the meadows were drenched with the blood. of 
the slain, 
‘Remember ’’—cried Henry—‘‘ whose children ye are, 
“And follow, unfearing, the crest of Navarre ! 
‘*God send us a triumph unequaled to-day !”’ 
**Amen!’’ cried the burgher, Duplessis Mornay. 


Then forth from the serried battalion he sprung, 

And wide o’er the valley his'stern accents rung, 
‘Remember thy sins, at this moment, oh, King ! 
‘*Bethink what disaster, this day, they may bring ! 
? 


‘*Repent ere the trumpet shall sound for the fray ! 
Cried the unflinching burgher, Duplessis Mornay. 


‘*Remember Louisa—the fair demoiseile— 
‘*Defloured and deserted in leagured Rochelle! 
‘*Remember the shame of thy riotous life, 
‘To the cause which is staked on the gathering strife ! 
‘Down! down in the dust,! my brave monarch, and 
pray !”” 
Cried the undaunted burgher, Duplessis Mornay. 
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Then down knelt the King, with his brave liegemen 
there, 

And all the vast host heard his penitent prayer : 

Then trebly a hero, each God-strengthened man 

Pressed after the white crest that shone in the van, 

While ever beside it, through all the wild fray, 

Smote the unwearied arm of Duplessis Mornay. 





Three times have the suns of a century fled 

Since the vale of Coutras ran with battle-ooze red, 

And over it rose, with the evening’s bright star, 

The triumphal shout of the host of Navarre. 

The white-crested Henry, in song, lives to-day— 

Who honors God’s hero, the Burgher Mornay ? 
ALBION W. Tourcés. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MEANWHILE the inscrutable Providence, whose ap- 
parent neglect of the affairs of men is only less remark- 
able than its seeming interference with them, had 
decreed that. these affairs with which we are at present 
occupied should be dignified by the participation in them 
of Lady Flanders. For, at about the hour when Philip 
and Perdita were driving in the Park, and discussing 
the former’s domestic situation, Mr. Thomas Moore 
was calling upon the elderly aristocrat, and the conver- 
sation between them was taking a similar direction. 

Precisely what passed on this occasion, it is unneces- 
sary at this moment to inquire; but the reader may 
be reminded that Mr. Moore was a gentleman, and 
incapable of wantonly betraying any lady’s confidence ; 
and he may further be informed that the genial poet’s 
acquaintance with Lady Flanders was intimate and of 
old standing. Her attitude toward him was, indeed, 
of a quasi-maternal character: and in the present in- 
stance his communications, whatever they were, were 
prompted in great measure by his recognition of her 
great social influence, and by the fact that her declared 
opinion, favorable or unfavorable, of any person, was apt 
to go a long way toward making or marring that per- 
son’s social reputation. When Mr. Moore left her lady- 
ship’s presence, she patted him on the shoulder and 
called him a good boy; and he issued from her door 
with the light of conscious virtue glistening on his in- 
genuous forehead. ' 

Next morning Lady Flanders arose early, and in the 
course of her toilet preparations she fell into chat, as her 
custom was, with her maid Christine, an attractive 
young person of German extraction, deft of hand and 
soothing of voice, who could design and elevate a head- 
dress in a manner to please the most exacting elderly 
aristocrat imaginable. Christine was a great favorite 
with her mistress, and was the only human being of 
either sex to whom that lady was uniformly indulgent 
and good-humored. Christine, for her part, was much 
attached to Lady Flanders ; but, with the perversity 
and short-sightedness of persons in her enviable condi- 
tion of life, she had lately taken it into her head to lose 
her heart; and the individual who had won it was a Mr. 
Catnip, whose name has been once or twice mentioned 
in this history, as a servant of Sir Francis Bendibow. 
It would appear that Christine and her cavalier had met 
to enjoy each other’s society the evening previous ; and 
Mr. Catnip had at that time confided te Christine a cu- 
rious circumstance which had happened to come under 
his observation the day before at Vauxhall. Aftér Chris- 
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tine had repeated to her mistress the main points of Mr, 
Catnip’s story, her ladyship interrupted her. 

‘‘Of course you understand, Christine,’ she said, 
‘“‘that Iam convinced to begin with that your Catnip 
has been telling you a pack of lies, and that there ’s not 
a word of truth in the tale from beginning to end. "Tis 
very foolish of you to have anything at all tosay to such 
a fellow, and my: advice to you is to drop him at once, 
Is he willing to make affidavit that ’twas really the Mar- 
quise Desmoines he saw there ?”’ 

‘Oh, yiss, madame! He stand close by de box on 
which Madame-la Marquise sit, and he recognize de ring 
on her finger, and her tone as she speak with her com- 
panion. They sit on de box next to Madame Lan- 
caster.”’ ; 

‘‘Could she and Mrs. Lancaster see each other ?”’ 

‘Not whiles dey sit so; but soon- Madame Lancas- 
ter get up and go out in front, and den Madame la 
Marquise .. .”’ 

** Aye, aye: a mighty pretty story! And so then Sir 
Francis fainted away, did he, and Mrs. Lancaster got a 
carriage, and Catnip followed it? . . .. Upon my word, 
Christine, you ought to be ashamed of yourself to listen 
to such trash: much more to repeat it to me. Take 
care you never open your mouth about it to any one 
else, that’s all.”’ 

‘**Oh, not in de least, madame.”’ 

“There, that ll do. Now go and tell Withers that I 
shall want the carriage immediately after breakfast. 
And, Christine . . . put in order the bed-room and the 
sitting-room on the second floor: I’m expecting some 
one to spend the night. Don’t forget.” 

**T shall take care of it, madame.”’ 

Lady Flanders went downto breakfast, ate with a 
good appetite, and having put on her bonnet and cloak, 
she got into her carriage and was driven to the Marquise 


‘ Desmoines’. The latter received her august visitor with 


some surprise, for Lady Flanders had not hitherto 
shown much dispositien to cultivate intimate relations 
with the beautiful widow. But her ladyship was noto- 
rious for indulging in whims of which no one but her- 
self could divine the reason: and in the present instance 
she was evidently laying herself out to be exceptionally 
polite and entertaining. After ten minutes’ desultory 
chat on things in general, the name of Philip Lancaster 
happened to fall, quite by accident, from Lady Flanders’ 
lips; and after a moment’s pause she said : 

** By-the-by, my dear, I was quite upset yesterday. I 
don’t know whether to believe itor not. I’ve taken such 
a fancy to the young gentleman, I should be sorry to see 
his domestic felicity destroyed. I have always disap- 
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proved of man’s marrying beneath him . . . thegirlmay 
be very attractive in some ways, but such persons lack 
training, and a proper realization of their social duties. 
Bless you, I don’t expect women to be saints—that 
would put an end to society in six weeks—but there is 
everything in savoir-faire, tact, the way a thing is man- 
aged. Let a woman do anything but make a vulgar ex- 
hibition of herself. - And that is just what this unfortu- 
nate creature seems to have done—that is, if the story 
is to be believed : and I have it on pretty good authority. 
What do you think about it ?” 

Perdita had been on her guard from the beginning of 
Lady Flanders’ speech. She was startled, (more per- 
haps, than distressed) to find that her visitor knew 
anything about the matter; and anxious to discover 
why the old lady should suppose that she had any 
information. For there was one reason why Perdita 
had need to be cautious here ; and that was, lest it 
should transpire that she herself had been at Vaux- 
hall. That was the weak point in her position; but 
for that, she had nothing to apprehend. She was quite 
certain that no one among those whom she. had recog- 
nized there, had recognized her: as for Catnip,—well 
as he knew her,—she scarcely knew that such a per- 
son existed, she being, herein, at the disadvantage in 
which all persons of higher rank are liable to stand to- 
ward those in the lower. Lady Flanders, therefore, 
(she argued) could have no knowledge of her own pre- 
sence at Vauxhall : and admitting that, it was impossi- 
ble to suppose that her ladyship should, of her own 
motion, conjure up the imagination of so wildly im- 
probable a thing. No; she must have been influenced 
by some other idea; and it was at this juncture that the 
Marquise bethought herself, with a feeling of relief, that 
it would be natural for Lady Flanders to infer that Philip 
himself had been hey informant. In fact, it was Philip 
who had first introduced the subject. Her apprehensions 
thus relieved, Perdita no longer saw in Lady Flanders 
anything more than an old scandal-monger greedy for 
the last new scrap of her favorite wares; and she con- 
sequently felt it necessary to observe no more'than or- 
dinary discretion. ; 

**You have not yet told me,’’ she remarked, ‘‘ what 
it is you refer to.” 

‘* Dear me ! sure enough !’’ exclaimed the other inno- 
cently. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to see it has not been more 
talked about. Why, you must know, my dear, that our 
friend Mrs. Lancaster, who seemed so precious straight- 


forward and artless, has been guilty of the most out-’ 


rageous rashness—not, to call it by a worse name! She 
has been . . .”? and here Lady Flanders lowered her 
voice, and told the story which Perdita already knew, 
with much vivacity, and in a way to put Marion’s con- 
duct in a most ungainly light. ‘‘’Tis impossible to be 
sorry for her,”’ she continued ;.‘‘such-a brazen creature 
puts hetself outside the pale of pity ; but one can’t help 
being sincerely concerned for that poor boy, Philip Lan- 
easter. It will be a terrible blow for him; and knowing 
the friendly interest you have shown in him, I thought it 
likely he might have sought your advice on the subject.”’ 

** Since you have spoken on the subject, my dear Lady 
Flanders,” said Perdita, gravely, ‘‘I may follow your 
example, though otherwise I should have kept silence. 
Mr. Lancaster has opened his mind. to me, to some ex- 
tent ; and I counseled him to put the best construction 
possible on his wife’s conduct, and rather to secure her 
safety in the future than inquire too curiously into the 
past. She is young and inexperienced, and will no 


doubt reform her behavior when she realizes its true 
character. ’’ 


_ next day. 


“* Aye, aye, you little serpent !’’ said Lady Flanders 
to herself, ‘‘ tis just as I thought, you and master Philip 
have been feathering. your own nest with what you’ve 
plucked from my poor little Marion’s reputation. I'll 
catch you yet—see if I don’t!’’ Aloud she added, ‘ In- 
deed, my dear, youradvice was most sensible, and you’re 
a deal more charitable than I should have been in your 
place. Well, and how did your advice affect him? I 
hope he won’t lose his head and make 2 disturbance !’’ 

‘*He does not yet know, and I hope never may know, 
the name of the gentleman implicated in the affair,” 
said Perdita. ‘‘As you say, it could only make bad 
worse to have a public outbreak; and I don’t think 
Philip will go so far as that until he has seen me 
agaim,. 29.” 

Perdita paused, doubting the prudence of this last 
sentence, which, in fact, had vastly delighted the cyni- 
cal and Machiavellian old lady. The latter was con- 
vinced that the relations between Perdita and Philip 
would not bear inspection, and that they were making 
Marion’s predicament a pretext for prosecuting their own 
intrigue. She was determined to bring their nefarious 
doings to light, and had already partly outlined to her- 
self a plan of operations, having that end in view. For 
the present, she was satisfied at having attained the ob- 
ject of her visit, which was simply to ascertain that 
Perdita and Philip were on a confidential footing upon 
a matter so nearly affecting the latter’s honor, and that 
their intimacy was such as it was expedient for them to 
disguise. The rest would be revealed in due time. 
Meanwhile she hastened to declare that it was a fortu- 
nate thing for Philip to have secured the friendly inte- 
rest of a woman of the world like Perdita; and that she 
trusted he would show his appreciation of it. 

““T was going to say,’”? remarked Perdita, who had 
her wits about her, and was by no means prone to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of her visitor’s cordiality, ‘‘ that 
the whole story, so far as I am aware, is mere hear- 
say, and may be untrue. It would not surprise me were 
it to turn out so. So that any premature allusion to it, 
as your ladyship yourself suggested, might do a great 
deal of harm.”’ 

- * Aye, tobe sure,” returned Lady Flanders, admir- 
ing the cleverness of this stroke ; and for a moment she 
hesitated whether or not to give her authorities. She 
decided not to do so; turned the conversation into a re- 
view of the Bendibow affair, and soon after took her 
leave, charmed with the prospect of finally getting the 
better of the only woman in London whom she acknow- 
ledged as her equal in subtlety and intrigue. 

We will now return to Philip Lancaster. He came 
home late after his interview with Perdita, and Marion 
having already gone to her room, he resolved to post- 
pone whatever he might have to say to her until the 
Indeed, he needed time to turn the matter 
over in his mind. Before speaking to Perdita, he had 
not regarded it in a really serious light. All he 
knew was, that Marion had spent the greater part of 
a night away from home; that her mother had only 
accidentally discovered her absence; and that Marion 
had given no satisfactory account.of where she had been. 
When he had asked her about it, she had merely laughed, 
in her strange, perverse way, had affected to treat it 
lightly, and had remarked that: he would know by-and- 
by without her telling him. He had confined himself, 
at the time, to some moderate expression of displeasure ; 
he was not prepared to believe in anything worse than 
an imprudent freak, especially while he was under\the 
influence of Marion’s presence. She had presently be- 
gun to speak of Bendibow’s arrest, and had expressed a 
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strong desire to know the details of any confession he 
might make: and she had suggested that Philip should 
take the packet and return it to Perdita without delay. 
_ He agreed to do this: and with that their conversation 
terminated. But when Philip was alone, his reflections 
became more and more uncomfortable; Marion’s re- 
fusal to explain her escapade seemed very strange; and 
her sudden anxiety to hear about Bendibow’s confession 
looked like a pretext for changing the subject, Even 
this errand to Perdita might be a device to get him out 
of the way. When, therefore, he and Perdita met, he 
was in a fit mood to receive the intelligence she had 
ready for him: he learnt from her, for the first time, 
where it was that Marion had gone, and what she had 
been seen to do there ; for although Perdita neither told 
him that she herself had been the witness whose testi- 
mony she cited, nor mentioned Moore’s name, she made 
it sufficiently evident to her auditor that it was not any 
ordinary freak he had to deal with here, but a matter in- 
volving all that is of most vital importance to a husband. 
And yet, though his mind was persuaded, his heart was 
not so: did he not know Marion? and was it credible 
that she could do such wrong? It was necessary, how- 
ever, that his mind and his heart should be put in ac- 
cord, one way or the other; and he spent the greater 
part of the night in trying to summon up all his wits 
and energies for the interview on the morrow. The 
natural consequence was, that when the morrow came 
he was so nervous and discomposed as with difficulty to 
control even his voice. The interview, which took place 
in the breakfast-room, which Marion entered just as 
Philip was ready to leave it, did not last long, though 
its results did. 

‘* Well,”? said Marion, as she entered, ‘‘ did Madame 
Desmoines accept the packet ? And did you see what 
was in it ?” 

‘‘ She did not open it in my presence,’”’ he answered. 
‘* We found other things to talk about.’’ 

‘Qh, no doubt,’ said Marion laughingly. 

‘‘ There was nothing amusing in it, as you seem to 
suppose,”’ he continued, hardly controlling his indigna- 
tion. ‘‘I am going to ask you a serious question, Ma- 
rion: and you must answer it.’’ 

‘* Must ?”’ 

“*Yes,—must !”’ 

“That depends . . . upon my own pleasure, Mr. 
Philip!”’ she returned, with a nervous smile. 

‘‘ You have taken your pleasure too much into your 
own hands already. I must know where you were the 
other night, and with whom.”’ 

‘La! is your curiosity awake again so early? Ask 
me some other time. I’m not ready to tell you just 
yet.” 

‘‘ No other time will do. I must tell you, since you 
seem ignorant of it, that your reputation as an honest 
woman is at stake. Bah! don’t try to escape me with 
subterfuges, Marion. I know that you were at Vaux- 
hall Gardens ; and that your companion was a man 
who—”’ 

‘“‘Has he . . . hasany one been so base as to tell—”’ 

‘‘Any one!” thundered Philip, his eyes blazing. 
** Who ?”” 

Marion lifted her head high, but she trembled all 
over, and her face was white. She met Philip’s fiery 
glance with a scornful look ; but beneath the scorn there 
were unfathomable depths of pain, humiliation, appeal. 
Philip saw only the scorn; he was in no mood for in- 
sight. Thus the husband and wife confronted each other 





for several moments, while the air still seemed to echo 
with Philip’s angry shout. 

“Philip,” said Marion at length, in a thin voice, 
which sustained itself with difficulty, ‘‘I have done you 
no wrong ; and I should have been willing, some time, 
to tell you all you ask. But until you go down on your 
knees at my feet, and crave my pardon, I will not speak 
to you again !”’ 

‘* Then we have exchanged our last words together,” 
said he, 

Marion bent her head as if in assent, and moved to 
one side, so that her husband might leave the room. He 
paused at the door, and said : 

‘**I give you one more chance. Will you confess? I 
might forgive you, then; but if you compel me to bring 
home to you your . . . what you have done, on any 
other evidence, by God, I never will forgive you !—Oh, 
Marion ! will you ?”’ 

His voice faltered ; tears of misery and entreaty were 
in his eyes. Marion madea half-step toward him : but, 
by another impulse, she drew back again, covering her 
eyes with one hand, while with the other she motioned 
him away. Neither would yield; and so they parted. 

Philip went forth, not knowing whither he was going, 
His world was turned upside down, and his life looked 
like adesert. He walked along the streets with wide- 
open but unseeing eyes—or with eyes that saw only 
Marion, as she stood with her hand over her face, waving 
him away. Sometimes he thought it must have been a 
dream: but he could not awake. He went down to the 
river-bank, near Chelsea, and sat for several hours on a 
bench, looking at the muddy current as it swirled by. 
The sky was cloudy and the wind cold, but he did not 
seem aware of it. It was already late in the afternoon 
when he arose, and returned towards the north,, But 
where should he go? Home? There was no such 
place. 

For a couple of hours we leave Philip to himself, to 
meet with what adventures destiny may provide, 

At six o’clock in the evening we come up with him 
again. He is hurrying along the street with a new light 
in his face—of anxiety, of suspense, of hope! Hope is 
unmistakably there—the dawn ofa belief in the possibility 
of better things. The infrequent lamps that dimly light 
the street intermittently reveal the expression of his 
haggard and eager features. Arrived at the door of Lis 
house, he paused for a mioment, biting his lips and clench- 
ing his hands: then he ran up the steps and rang the 
bell. The door seemed never to be going to open, and 
in his impatience he rang again. It opened at last. He 
strode across the threshold. 

‘* Mrs, Lancaster up stairs ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said the servant. ‘‘ She went out this af- 
ternoon in a carriage : not your carriage, sir. She left 
a note she said was to be given to you, sir. "Tis there 
on the ’all table, sir.”’ 

A singular quietness came over Philip, as he opened 
the letter, and deliberately read its contents. He 
seemed to himself to have known that this was coming. 
He put the letter in his pocket. 

‘* That’s all right,’’ he said to the servant. ‘‘I had 
forgotten . . . I shall probably not be back to-night.” 
He waited an instant or two, looking down at the 
ground: then, without saying anything more, he de- 
scended the steps and walked away. The door closed 
behind him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


THERE are men and women for whom we never for- 
get to be sorry. They may have beeu gone for a century 
and more, beyond the limitations of time, beyond want 
and its accompanying pride, beyond the stings of ne- 
glect, beyond failure and sorrow and death. They may 
have been living uncounted years beyond the sun, in 
peace too deep for any of our measuring lines, and in 
joy too great to be described, even with all the fullness 
of the heavenly language; but owing, in part, to our 
own peculiar mental constitution, or to some peculiar 
delicacy of the chords of our hearts, we never fail to 
think pitifully of these men and women. We do not 
dwell so much on the deliverance that what we call 
death has brought to them as on the sorrows they once 
endured on earth. We find ourselves in inexplicable 
sympathy with them, we follow them through their 
lonely, unsuccessful lives, and we wish that the world 
had understood them better, and helped them more in- 
stead of writing books about them after they were dead 
and gone. 

Although we see them only as we look far back 
through the vista of time to the years in which they 
lived, it seems-to us that we lived with them, sharing 
their sorrows and feeling their struggles. Even the 
haunts they frequented have for us the tenderest and 
most mournful memories, as if we ourselves once wan- 
dered with them in the same places. The Church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe—a parish church built in Bristol, Eng- 
land, over five centuries ago—stirs within us such memo- 
ries. For the church itself we have only wonder and 
reverence, such as we have for almost anything that is 
five centuries old; but for the little boy, who, in the 
first six or seven years of his life, wandered up and down 
its aisles and sat thoughtfully in its recesses, we have a 
sympathy that brings him very near to us, although he 
lived a hundred years ago. 

The boy, Thomas Chatterton, was the son of a poor 
schoolmaster ; and, as if that were not a sufficient dis- 
advantage, he was born three months after his father’s 
death. Without money and without paternal help, his 
life had anything but a bright opening. 

He was baptized in this old parish church that had 
seen five centuries, and as soon as he was able to walk 
alone it echoed almost daily with the tread of his little 
feet.. The church was always open, and as his home 
was only a few steps away, and the old building ever in 
sight, it soon became his habit to go and come with 
every returning day. Little child though he was, the 
tombs and effigies and all the strange things he saw there 
impressed him, and so held his attention that, while 
other children lived healthful lives in play in the open 
air, he buried himself in this cloister-like church. 

And still, however thoughtful he might have proved 
himself at this early age, he was not regarded as a spe- 
cially bright boy, for when he was five years old he did 
not know even his letters. His mother sent him to 
school, but the schoolmaster, finding it impossible to 
teach him to read, abandoned the task and pronounced 
him adunce. He failed to see that the boy’s time had 
not yet come, and that what he had failed to do for 
him young Thomas would, by-and-by, and without any 
difficulty, do for himself. Eighteen months later an old 
black-letter Bible fell into the child’s hands. Its odd 
sr Oa still stranger illustrations, attracted him, 


and ne at once determined to find out what the vook 
was about. In his eagerness to get at its secrets 
he taught himself to read in a few weeks, to the 
great surprise of his mother and the schoolmaster. 
This old Bible was the first book he had ever read, but 
the appetite once created could never be satisfied. 
Whenever or wherever he could get hold of a book 
he devoured it as if half-famished. The little money 
that his mother was able to give him he spent for 
books, and what he had no money to buy he bor- 
rowed as often‘as there was an opportunity. In this 
way his head became literally crammed. It was said of 
him that ‘“‘he read works on religion, mathematics, 
heraldry, logic, poetry and navigation; also books of 
travel and adventure, treatises on astronomy, physic and 
algebra, and essays on cookery, music and the fine arts.” 
So that, very early in life, he had a dyspeptic brain, 
equal to the worst dyspeptic stomach that ever came 
under a doctor’s care. 

His mother, wishing to give him all possible advan- 
tages, but hedged in continually by poverty, managed 
to secure a place for him in a noted ‘‘ Charity School.” 
A child of tender years, being only eight years old at 
the time, he needed the love and protection of some 
family school, which was exactly wha’, the ‘‘ Charity 
School’? was not. In this school bz was whipped 
through everything that was distasteful to him, and his 
life was made dreary ; still it was, to a certain degree, 
redeemed from dreariness by the never-failing charm of 
those books which he managed to buy, beg or borrow. 
During the seven years he spent in the Charity School 
he not only read a great deal, but wrote much, princi- 
pally poetry—not poetry of a very high order, and yet it 
was remarkable for a boy of his age, and it was also in- 
dicative of his rising genius. 

During the last two or three years of his stay in the 
school he became entangled in a curious web of his own 
weaving. The uncharitable in reviewing his life would 
doubtless call it a web of deceit and falsehood, and 
would say that, at a very early age, he was an adept in 
trickery. Of course it cannot be denied that, if we 
would build up in ourselves all that is noblest and best, 
we should do only what we can afford to let the light 
shine on. But no earnest, loving voice ever whispered 
in young Thomas Chatterton’s ear, ‘‘ Be sincere; be 
true, and God will take care of the rest.’’ 

There was no guiding hand to show him the way. 
And perhaps he honestly and ignorantly thought that 
what he was doing was one of the harmless tricks of the 
trade—the trade of authorship which he had chosen for 
himself. The story of his deception of the public is, 
briefly, this : 

A quantity of very old parchment, made odd and mys- 
terious in its appearance by certain figures and charac- 
ters painted on it, and mixed up with old Saxon that 
few could read, had found its way into his mother’s gar- 
ret. During uncounted years it formed part of the con- 
tents of five or six old chests that were stowed away— 
when or by whom nobody seemed, to know—in a kind of 
lumber-room over the vestibule of the church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe. 

After a time these chests, the keys of which had long 
been lost, were broken open by some of the authorities 
of the church, and such documents as were thought of 
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any value were taken out, and everything else—this old 
parchment among other things—left to any or all who 
might happen to have a taste for old relics. 

Thomas Chatterton’s father, who was a schoolmaster, 
took the trouble to lug over to his own house and to 
store away in the garret a great quantity of this parch- 
ment. He thought it would make good, strong covers for 
school-books. He used more or less of it for that pur- 
pose, and the rest of it had lain unused for many years. 
It was there long before young Thomas was born, and 
his hard-working, widowed mother had enough to do 
without clearing up her garret; and so this rubbish—for 


she counted it nothing better—remained untouched. . 


But little did the mother suspect that her hopeful son 
had fastened his eye on it, and that he was making his 
plans to have it carry him forward to fame and fortune. 
He had been several years in the Charity School, but 
this parchment had not attracted his attention, as he 
had spent little or no time at home. It was during the 
latter part of his school life, when he was allowed tospend 
every Saturday from twelve to seven at home, that he be- 
came interested in this rubbish of the garret, and laid his 
plans to make dupes of all whom he might find credu- 
lous enough to believe his stories. He first tried his 
hand on a most willing victim—a man of the humble 
trade of a pewterer, but he had made money in his 
trade and had not only money but the vanity to suppose 
himself to be of noble birth. 

Thomas Chatterton was still a mere boy, but he per- 
ceived the pewterer’s weakness, and informed him that 
he was in possession of ancient documents that would 
establish his claim to a noble ancestry. He at once re- 


paired to the garret, and by adding other hieroglyphics 
to the paint-bedaubed parchments, he made out what he 
called a wonderful genealogical tree. The pewterer 


could not quite understand it. There was an intricacy 
about it rather beyond -his comprehension, but it as- 
sured him of his noble pedigree and he paid Thomas 
what both considered a fair price for it. 

It was about that time that young Chatterton left the 
Charity School, and became apprenticed toa lawyer, by 
the name of Lambert; but the boy’s heart was not in 
the.law, and it was as plain that the lawyer’s heart was 
not in him, for he took no pains whatever either to 
teach him or to make him happy. A mere lad, not 
quite fifteen years old, he needed a far different life 
from that which he was obliged to live in the lawyer’s 
office. The lawyer, who was a vulgar man, did not 
treat him as an apprentice, but as a menial, compelling 
him-to eat in the kitchen with the servants and share 
the footboy’s bed at night. He was also most exacting 
in his requiremants, holding him to his desk from eight 
in the morning until eight in the evening. He had no 
other work for him than law-copyings, and very little of 
that, but he insisted upon his being at his post all day, 
with an intermission of only sixty minutes for his meals. 

Life in the lawyer’s office Thomas found even more 
dreary than life in the Charity School, but there were 
gleams of light if not of sunshine around his desk, for he 
found so little to do and the stock of parchment in the 
home garret was so inexhaustible that he went on with 
his never-failing plan to trick the public. His leisure at 
his desk also gave him a chance to write much for the 
newspapers, and with his articles, as well as with his 
parchment, he deceived many. 

A new bridge had been built across the Avon, to take 
the place of an old, decayed bridge that had been used 
for centuries. Bristol was a dull, quiet city, but when 
the new bridge was finished and ready for use there was 
quite a ceremony—a kind of dedication service—on the 


occasion. Immediately afterward the people became 
very much excited over an article that appeared in the 
Bristol Journal, signed Dunhelmus Bristoliensis. It was 
descriptive of the ceremonies on the opening of the old 
bridge, hundreds of years before. The writer—who was 
no other than Thomas Chatterton—professed to have 
found a wonderful manuscript, by which he had been 
able to give the entertaining information to the public. 
For this successful hoax he was paid, though moder- 
ately, and men flocked around him anxious to learn 
where he obtained the manuscript ; and their admiration 
of his perseverance, as well as his genius, was greatly 
increased when they were told of his laborious digging 
among the old parchments that were for so many centu- 
ries locked away from the public in the chests stored in 
the church of St. Mary Redcliffe. 

Sitting on his high, three-legged stool, in Mr. Lam- 
bert’s law office, young Chatterton had little else to do 
than carry on the work of deception, in which he had, 
so far, been remarkably successful. 

Mr. William Barrett, an eminent English surgeon of 
that time, was engaged in writing up ‘‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the Town of Bristol,’ and hearing of 
the wonderful discoveries of old parchments, applied at 
once to the lawyer’s young clerk for materials for his 
book. His request met a ready response. It was not 
long before Chatterton furnished him as antiquated 
specimens of antiquity as Bristol or any other town 
could desire. And to much positive information in old 
Saxon he added mysterious drawings that had every ap- 
pearance of being made by hands that had for ages been 
cold and still. With his own hand he pictured on 
parchment ‘‘the ancient churches of Bristol, orna- 
mented from top to bottom with strange pilasters, cross- 
keys, stars and human figures.”’ 

Mr. Barrett entertained no suspicion of the lad, but 
received all as genuine, and added it to his book, pay- 
ing a good price for what he considered very valuable . 
additions to his work. One and another and another 
became the victims of the young writer and artist, but 
his most illustrious victim was Horace Walpole. The 
attempt to deceive such a man was a daring movement, 
and its success, though temporary, was a great surprise 
to Chatterton himself. He was not then known to fame, 
and Walpole knew nothing of his youth or of the cir- 
cumstances of his life; and so well planned was the 
letter that Walpole was much impressed by it, and 
gave it his full faith. His answer to this letter is one 
of the curious things of history, or, rather, it is a leaf 
from the private life of a shrewd man of the world. The 
letter overflowed with courtesy. 


“‘ ARLINGTON STREET, March 28, 1769. 
**Srr : I cannot but think myself singularly obliged by 


‘a gentleman with whom I have not the pleasure of being 


acquainted, when I read your very curious and kind let- 
ter, which I have this moment received. I give you a 
thousand thanks for it, and for the very obliging offer you 
make of communicating your manuscript to me. What 


, you have already sent me is valuable and full of informa- 
--tion. I have not the happiness of understanding the 


Saxon language, and, without your learned notes, should 
not have been able to comprehend Rowley’stext.”” . 
This is but an extract from the letter. The whole 
was written in the same strain, and, delighted with his 
success, Chatterton wrote again ; but in the second let- 
ter he showed the simplicity of one who had not yet 
learned the world, for he revealed the fact of his pov- 


erty as a lawyer’s clerk, and even told that he was 


obliged to dine with the ‘cook aad sleep with the foot- 
boy. Perhaps the great statesman was not really con- | 
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scious of being influenced by such a letter, but his 
poorly-concealed feelings showed all too plainly the cause 
of his sudden change of opinion with regard to his 
‘learned correspondent.” In his revulsion of feeling 
he at once laid the letters and the curious documents 
before the two poets, Gray and Mason. They promptly 
pronounced them a gross imposition. The severity of 
Horace Walpole’s judgment of the poor, friendless boy 
left no room in his heart for compassion, or for the manly 
impulse to extend the helping hand and lead him into a 
better way. In speaking of Chatterton he said: “I 
should have been blamable to his mother and to so- 
ciety if I had seduced an apprentice from his master, to 
marry him to the Nine Muses; and I should have en- 
couraged a propensity to forgery, which is not the 
talent most wanting culture in the present age. All of 
the house of forgery are relations, and, though it is just 
to Chatterton’s memory to say that his poverty never 
made him claim kindred with the richest or more en- 
riching branches, yet his ingenuity in counterfeiting 
styles, and handwriting also, might easily have led him 
to those more facile imitations of prose, promissory 
notes.’? There is neither the love of God nor of man 
in these words, for there is not in them a spark of sym- 
pathy for one who was “out of the way,’’ and who 
needed to be helped back into the safe and pleasant path 
of rectitude. 

Chatterton was, for the moment, stung to the quick 
by Horace Walpole’s treatment of him; but he felt it 
less than he otherwise would, as his steps were soon di- 
verted into other paths, that he felt sure would lead on to 
fortune. He had received favorable letters from London 
periodicals, and from some of the best metropolitan 
newspapers accepting poems and prose articles. These 
editors were, however, more generous in compliments 
than in money ; but Chatterton delighted in praise, and 
received it gladly, accompanied though it was with very 
poor pay, and sometimes no pay at all. He was still 
Mr. Lambert’s clerk, sitting for hours at a time on the 
three-legged stool; but feeling as he did that he was 
‘*born to greatness,’’ he continued to write, not only 
through the day, but far into the night, for these Lon- 
don magazines and newspapers. 

For a little time this occupation made a kind of 
charmed life for him, and such letters as he.received 
from London led him to feel sure of complete success. 
But he had his times of discouragement. No hand 
was held out to him. He was tired of writing for a 
mere pittance. He judged—and judged rightly—that 
what was worth publishing was worth a fair price. That 
price he could not get. This weighed upon his spirits. 
He was, moreover, very weary of his confinement to the 
law-office, a confinement that brought him no promise 
of good. He was at :ast driven to think of suicide, and 
he left on his desk ‘‘ The Last Will and Testament of 
Thomas Chatterton,”’ in which he made known his de- 
termination to take his own life and end his struggles 
for fame and bread. It fell at once into the hands of the 4 
lawyer, Mr. Lambert, and the boy—for he wazs still a | 
boy—was, for a time, "turned from his purpose. 

But Mr. Lambert did not want the responsibility of 
keeping so uncertain a character in his office. He 
needed too much watching, and selfish men do not care 
to spend time in watching over the wretched and needy. 
So Mr. Lambert managed to get rid of him. As soon as 
he decently could, he let him know that his services 
were not needed. ; 

It was then that Chatterton made up his mind to bor- 
row a little money of those he called his friends, and 
start for London. Through letters from publishers and 








editors, he had received much encouragement to come 
there. These letters stimulated his ambition, and in- 
spired him with hope, so that the thought of failure 
seemed not to have entered his mind. He was much 
attached to his mother and sister, but the way opened so 
brightly before him that there was no room in his heart 
for a sorrowful feeling as he bade them good-by. He 
was going to work for them as well as for himself, he 
said, and they would soon hear of his successes. 

On reaching London he “‘ called at once upon his great 
patrons, the booksellers and editors.’”?. They all re- 
ceived him in the same friendly spirit in which their 
letters were written, and the day after his arrival he 
wrote to his mother :—‘‘ Here I am safe and in high 
spirits ; called upon my patrons—great encouragement 
from them ; all approved of my designs; shall soon be 
settled.’? In another letter to his mother, he wrote :— 
“*T am quite familiar at the Chapter Coffee-house, and 
know all the geniuses there. A character is now un- 
necessary ; an author carries his character in his pen. 
Bristol’s mercenary walls were never destined to hold 
me ; there I was out of my element; now Lam in it—in 
London. Good God! how superior is London to that 
despicable place, Bristol. I get four guineas a month 
from one magazine—shall engage to write a History 
of England, which will more than double that sum. 
Even my occasional essays for the daily papers would 
more than support me. What a glorious prospect!” 
In another letter, to his sister, he wrote:—‘‘I will 
send you two silks this summer. In answer to this, 
you must tell me what colors you prefer. My mother 
shall not be forgotten.’’ In still another letter, to his 
mother, he said :—Dear Mother, Isend you, in the box, 
six cups and saucers. If a china teapot and creampot 
are, in your opinion, necessary, I will send them, but I 
am informed that they are unfashionable. The French 
snuff-box, I enclose in the box, is very curious. I send 
also two fans. Be assured that whenever I have the 
power, my will won’t be wanting to testify that I re- 
member you.”’ 

But, at the time of this writing, the rainbow-hues 
were already fast fading out of the poor young poet’s 
dreams. His lodgings were very comfortable. His 
room, as he wrote to his mother, was ‘‘ one of Mrs. 
Walmsley’s best rooms.”” For this he paid honestly 
and faithfully, but the worst poverty was on his track. 
When his lodging was paid for he had little left. The 
money of which he boasted in his home-letters was in 
prospect, not in actual possession. And the light, by 
which he went forward in the darkness, was a false 
light. The old and homely saying : ‘‘ Fair words butter 
no parsnips,’’ were being realized in young Chatterton’s 
life. Publishers and editors and others had spoken 
many ‘“‘ fair words’ that bring no bread ; and without 
bread, poets as wellas common people must die. 

As clouds suddenly overspread the sky, when they 
once begin to gather, so Thomas Chatterton saw his 
fears taking portentous shape, and, in their blackness, 
shutting out the light of hope. He left his pleasant 
‘ room, for which he could no longer pay, and retired to 
mean, narrow quarters, in the house of a Mrs. Angel, a 
poor sack-maker. The small price asked he never failed 
to pay, although it left him very little with which to 
buy bread. His landlady, observing his poverty, in- 
sisted upon returning part of the money, and often in- 
vited him to her plain but wholesome table ; but what 
he so truthfully called his ‘‘ damned native, uncontrolla- 
ble pride,” led him to refuse both money and food. 

‘Unknown to the great world outside of his humble 
room, he was living upon bread and water. Men every- 
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where failed ety He was a true son of genius, but 
money did not flow in upon him to reward his genius. 
He come at last to be so poor that a small bill at the 
baker’s he could not pay, and when he went for another 
loaf, to keep his body and soul together, the baker’s wife 
refused it, telling him he could have no more bread until 
he had paid for what he had already bought. From the 
baker’s he went toa drug store and asked. for a little 
arsenic, saying that be wanted it ‘‘ for an experiment.’ 
He never said anything truer. He did, indeed, want it 
‘‘for an experiment.’? He was about to try the “ ex- 
periment ” of changing worlds. 

He died by his own hands in the little, bare, dreary 
room in the house of Mrs. Angel, the sack-maker, 

Let any who are horrified by such an act pause, and 
think of what it must be to wake out of dreams of fame 
and glory and wealth to the sternest and hardest reali- 
ties of life. Thomas Chatterton was literally penniless, 
literally starving. His pale, hollow cheeks and wild 
eyes told the story too plainly. 

The pitiful delusion that ended at last in suicide was, 
to a great extent, the work of,men around him—of men 
who might have saved the young writer if their hearts 
had been warmed with a practical belief in human bro- 
therhood. 

If a belief in this blessed human brotherhood had 
only taken possession of young Chatterton himself, 
might it not have destroyed what he called his ‘‘ damned 
native, uncontrollable pride,”’ and led him, in beautiful 
humility and trust, to believe that all men were his bro- 
thers, and to venture upon them for bread and for the 


employment that brings bread. There can be no doubt 
that London was full of brotherly men, to whom he 
might have turned for help—men who, if he had asked 
them for bread, would not have given him ‘‘a stone.” 
We must think with a measure of blame—though 
with blame softened by the tenderest pity—of that con- 
fessed ‘‘ pride ’’ that left no room in Thomas Chatter- 
ton’s heart for the comforting and helpful belief in the 
doctrine of human brotherhood. And.we must think 
with far more blame of the men of this world who sleep 
in their easy-chairs over this doctrine of human brother- 
hood, instead of being out in the storm, saving those 


. who are ready to perish. 


The sorrowful dreamer, the unsuccessful toiler, died 
at the age of seventeen years and nine months, and there 
was the usual verdict—insanity. He received a pau- 
per’s burial on pauper ground in Shoe Lane. Long, long, 
ago he turned to dust, but what has become of even that 
dust no one knows, for the burial place is no longer.a 
graveyard but a market. 

Whoever would look on the poet can see him now 
where he stands, close by the Church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe—not in the body of flesh and blood that was once 
starved and weary, but in one of those figures that men 
make—figures that never cry for bread and never com- 
mit suicide. In his hand is a roll of parchment, and 
underneath the monument is this inscription : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


Reader, judge not. If thou art a Christian, believe that he shall be 
judged by a superior Power. Tothat Power alone is he now answerable. 


PavuL CoBpEn. 
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* Just hint at ‘running the toll,’ and grandma will 
tell you a story,” said Lily Weatherbee, demure as a 
little Quaker and sweet as a wild rose, looking up from 
her Kensington stitch. 

Grandma overheard her and answered with a smile 
that made her piercing black eyes sparkle like diamonds. 

‘*T don’t think you will ever run the toll, Peace and 
Plenty,’’ she said. That was the name she had given 
Lily when she was a baby. 

‘*No, indeed; one in the family of that sort is quite 
enough,”’ laughed the girl; ‘‘ but here is Hattie waiting 
to be amused, and you must tell her about it.’’ 

“Well, how shall I begin, chatterbox ?” 

‘* Why, tell her about the old house with the gray 
moss clinging to the rafters, and the haunted window 
and the great barn, first.’’ 

“The haunting was easily enough accounted for,”’ 
said grandma, rolling up the stockings she had been 
mending and taking off her spectacles; “‘ that was the 
tapping of the old horse-chestnut when the wind blew, 
but it was a long time before I found out the meaning 
of the three mysterious knocks—always three—and 
when I did, what fun I had at the expense of Miss Silena 
Cross, our dressmaker, who had taken infinite pains to 
prove that I was favored with spiritual visits! Poor 
Miss Silena! I never saw a creature more disappointed. 
As for the barn, it had originally been built for a meet- 
ing-house, but never having been finished on account of 
lack of funds, my grandfather took it for debt and 
turned it to very good account. That old barn was a 


great institution, and was regularly farmed out during 
winters for revival meetings, dances, husking frolics 
and sundry other things. One night we let a tramp sleep 
there, and the consequence was that by noon next day 
there was nothing left of the barn but smoke and 
ashes. Poor father! It had been a source of income, 
and nothing could take its place. Everybody mourned 
the destruction of ‘Uncle Hiram’s barn,’ but nobody 
offered to rebuild it. 

‘We were poor, not that we suffered for the necessa- 
ries of life. The farm kept our table, but my father 
worked too hard for an old man, and his ‘ boys were all 
girls.’ The fact of our poverty never troubled me, how- 
ever; I was too happy. Only give me plenty of fun, 
plenty of sunshine and nothing seemed hard to me. My 
genius at improvising all sorts of amusements made me 
a general favorite in society. Nobody looked down upon 
me because I wore calico and worked from morning till 
night. In fact, ‘Jack’ was always in requisition ; it 
was ‘ Jack’ who took the lead at our merry gatherings, 
who filled the gap with some audacious gossip when no- 
body knew what to say, who was afraid of nothing—who 
was, I am rather sorry to add, careless of consequences, 
so that she had a good time. 

‘* But I was happy ; nobody can ever take that conso- 
lation from me. I never sighed for what was unattain- 
able, Fair weather or foul, washing or baking, at home 
or at the country-side ‘parties, I was always at peace 
with the world, though my one best muslin gown had 
done duty for several years.” 
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“Oh, grandma! what would you have thought then 
of a pink satin reception dress, and everything to match, 
like the one I am having made ?” exclaimed Lily. 

‘*Shouldn’t a’ been a bit happier, my dear’; couldn’t 
a’ been,” was the calm response. ‘* Besides, young 
girls never wore satin in those days, bless you !|—plain 
white mull was considered dressy enough, with flowers, 
which, to my taste, are prettier than jewels any day. 
And now I am coming to how I ran the toll. Ned Ham- 
ilton was considered one of the best young men in town. 
He would a’ been handsome but his nose was too thin 
and his eyes were too’close together, though they were 
fine-eyes. At all events, he was a great favorite, and the 
girl who secured him for a partner considered herself 
fortunate. Nobody treated him just exactly as I did, 
for I would tell him to his face that he was conceited, 
though secretly I did feel flattered by his attention. I 
suppose the great Rosedale farm had something to do 
with it, and the two grays and the handsome carryall. 
Perhaps I was ambitious and didn’t exactly know it; for 
to tell the truth, when I did think of him at all seriously 
it was the big farm that loomed up, not my liking for 
him. To be Mrs. Hamilton—the name was a good one 
—to step from our homely one-story house into a grand 
old mansion, where the furniture had stood for a hun- 
dred years—that was something for a poor man’s child 
to achieve. I was very proud and happy when he 
showed me any unusual attention. It did stir what 
vanity I had to see bis team at our cottage door, to pass 

_ our acquaintances seated beside him, to be singled out at 
parties—me in my plain dress, with perhaps only a rose 
at my throat and another in my hair.”’ 

‘*Now confess that you were handsome, grandma,”’ 
said Lily. 

‘That ’s not for me to say, my dear, though I believe 
they did call me rather pretty. One day Ned Hamilton 
invited me to go with him to Silver Spray, a beautiful 
waterfall, six miles away.’ I was particularly pleased 

- with the invitation just at that time, for matters at home 
were complicated, and the atmosphere was not agree- 
able. Father had been paying money on a mortgage, 

and that always made him cross—not cross exactly, but 
very, very miserable. The sight of his sorrowful face 
and the sound of his depressed voice caused us all to 

feel more or less wretched. 

“That night there was to be a party at the house of 
Judge Mills. They only gave.one a year, on the occa- 
sion of Meeny Mills’ birthday. Poor Meeny! A home- 
lier- girl never lived, but the Judge was rich, and she 
wore all the latest fashions, so perhaps she never rea- 
lized how very plain she was. I had been busy over my 
only white dress, taking a tuck out here and adding a 
bit of lace there, wishing, for a wonder, that I could 
have something new to wear. At sight of Ned and the 
team, however, all my troubles vanished into air, and I 
ran down stairs laughing. 

***T do wish ’t you’d be a little sober-minded,’ said 
my father, in his fretful way. ‘It seems kinder heart- 
less to be laughing when there ain’t a cent in the house, 
and nobody knows when there will be.’ 

‘** Why, father, there’s always potatoes and meal,’ 
was my merry rejoinder. 

*** Yes, and there ’s always cares and troubles,’ he 
answered lugubriously. ‘I don’t seem to git ahead like 
other folks, and I’ve pretty much about given up trying. 
If you girls was only boys now!’ 

‘“** Think what you ’d have to lay out in boots algne,’ 
I said, still laughing, at which he frowned and turned 
impatiently away, while I ran out to be op into the 
handsome carriage. : 








‘* What a glorious day it was! The vines lining each 
side of the road all seemed dripping with sunshine. The 
shaded valleys, the dancing brooks and the highways 
bordered with maples and elms—and then my escort be- 
guiled the hour with odd and merry fancies, talked 
about his farm, his hopes, his aspirations, and if I had 
not wilfully turned the subject once or twice,” said’ the 
pretty old lady, with a prim little gesture, ‘‘ I think he 
might have proposed. But I wasn’t ready for that yet. 
‘In the quiet of the home-going,’ I said to myself, ‘I 
will listen to him perhaps.’ 

‘* At last we reached the waterfall, which, with its ac- 
companying heights and charming scenery, repaid us 
for the long ride. It was hard to tear ourselves away, 
and when we did turn the heads of the spirited horses - 
in the direction of home it was very late. 

‘* «We shall never be in time for the party,’ I said, as 
the twilight deepened into dusk. ‘ Must you pay at ‘the 
toll-gate ? The old man is half-blind, and it will take 
him an hour to hunt up change. Run the toll, just for . 
the fun of it—you can pay him afterwards.’ 

‘*** That won’t do,’ said Ned. ‘Ill have to get a bill 
changed though. Just take the reins a second. By the 
way—’ I never heard the end of the sentence. At that 
moment the spirit of mischief seized me. I snatched 
the whip and touched the near horse. Then I only 
heard the thunder of hoofs and the whirr of wheels, saw 
Ned’s eyes flash fire in the semi-darkness and his face 
grow pale. Before he could take the reins from my in- 
experienced hands, we had ‘run the toll’ in good ear- 
nest, and the horses were flying over the bridge as only 
frightened horses can. It was as much as Ned could do 
to guide them, and twice we were in deadly peril. 

“On they sped, young Hamilton standing without a 
hat, his teeth set, his lips white, his frame rigid, while 
the veins of his forehead stood out like whip-cord. I 
just sat back and held my breath, too frightened to cry 
out, and catching at whatever was nearest to steady my- 
self as they raced down the long, hilly street to the vil- 
lage, at the foot of which they slackened their speed and 
were soon under control. 

*¢ “That was a mad freak of yours,’ was all the young 
man said, as he helped me out at the door; and I knew 
by the expression of his countenance that I never should 
be asked to ride behind his grays again. 

“*T went to the party, seemingly as gay and light- 
hearted as ever. If any feeling of regret lurked under 
my careless speech and manner, Ned should never know 
it. In the midst of the fun, when I was holding my lit- 
tle court, and the laugh and the jest were going round, 
who should appear upon the scene but my father, in his 
homely, patched clothes, quite regardless of the figure 
he cut in the midst of that brilliant company. He 
walked straight up to me, his hair in disorder, his face 
as pale as death. 

‘*¢ Jack,’ says lie, ‘did you run the toll to-day ?’ 

““¢The horses ran,’ I said, with a touch of levity, 
though I trembled from head’to foot. ‘ What did they 
know about toll ?’ 

‘““* Well, the bridge-keeper has been to the house, 
Jack. He told me the young man was getting the 
money when you caught up the whip and set the horses 
to running: Now, there’s a fine for that, an’ I’ve got 
to give him five dollars; he won’t let me off—and I 
ain’t got five cents to my name.’ Tears stood in his 
poor, weak eyes, and, regardless of the surroundings, he 
took out his hankerchief and wiped them away. Im- 
agine, if you can, how I felt. 

*** Allow me to pay, sir,” said Ned, coming forward ; 
and that capped the climax. I could have screamed 
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with mortification. I just ran out of that room, with- 
out waiting for wraps or anything else, and flew home 
so shamed that I think I hardly knew what I was doing. 
As you may suppose, I cried pretty much all night, and 
it was a long time before I recovered my spirits. 

‘‘T have no doubt it lost me Ned Hamilton, too,” 
said the old lady, with a queer little toss of the head ; 
but that didn’t matter much. He left me and took 
Mary Bean, old Deacon Bean’s daughter—the pink of 
propriety, and who would no more have dared to- say 
her soul was her own than she would have dared to ride 
wild horses. It wasa little mortifying at first, but after 


that I was just as good as a boy.”’ 


his folks said that he was miserly almost be- 
yond belief, and I am positive Molly Hamilton only has 
one new bonnet a year, poor soul !—though by this time 
she may have gone where they don’t need bonnets, ° 

“* However, I was cured from that time of my thought- 
less pranks. I went to work and soon paid back the 
five dollars, and more than that, I paid off the mort- 
gage on our little home, in time.”’ 

“* And then you married grandpa ?”’ said Lily. 

‘Yes, dear, he was worth a thousand Ned Hamil- 
tons—but poor father ! how often I have heard him say 


Mary A. Denison. 
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NoTHING can be made more difficult, more perplexing 
and heart-breaking than moving, if only certain conditions 
are observed. It makes no difference how early you begin 
to tear up the old house ; how thoroughly you clean the 
new one ;: how well you pack—your moving will still be a 
torture and a terror, unless you work more steadily with 
your brains than with your hands. Industry and energy 
are of value, but system and a bottle of marking-ink make 
the easy flitting. 

The woman, then, who wishes to leave one house and 
establish herself in a new one with as little sense of up- 
heaval and ruinous volcanic action as possible, is wise, if, 
in the first place, she has her new house thoroughly 
cleaned, and, not trusting to the owner or agent’s assu- 
rance that it is in “‘ perfect order,’’ has the kitchen range, 
the heater, the water and gas-pipes examined, so that the 
workmen may not descend on her, and all necessary repairs 
be started on the first wash-day in her new home. 

The next step is to have her carpets taken up, cleaned, 
and put down in the empty house—excepting, of course, 
that for the hall and stairs. The shades can - fitted at 
the same time. 

In the old house, gather up all the euiisasitt bric-a- 
brac, and pack them by themselves in marked boxes, so 
that they need not be unpacked when they would be in 
the way. Pack the books in order.. Keep the shelves 
separate, and do not let the parlor books get mixed with 
the children’s and those from the spare-room. Mark these, 
and have the boxes put by themselves. Pack up all the 
superfluous china, bedding, table-covers and other things. 
Mark every bag, bundle and box, and have them all put 
together. 

Your parlor carpet is now up, your books packed, your 
pictures taken down, so have your furniture put into bag- 
ging or protected in any way you think best, and have it 
put in one corner by itself, and, if necessary, mark the ar- 
ticles “‘ parlor.” Have everything possible brought into 
the parlor and arranged in order of moving, the rule for 
which will be given later ; and so go on, packing away 
everything not absolutely necessary for present use, and 
be as ready as you can when moving-day comes. 

The order for moving is simple. Have each floor moved 
by itself. The carman will at once oppose you, and de- 
clare he cannot pack in his wagon upon this plan, and if 
you insist upon it you will have a great many loads. But 
it is only necessary to watch the carman to see what his 
little idiosynerasies are. He may or may not makea large 
load, but in every one he is bound to get a specimen from 
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each floor. He leaves the looking-glass in the second 
story, and his assistant rushes up into the third story and 
jerks one from the bureau there, and then in the new house 
he puts both in the sitting-room. His idiosyncrasy is 
simple enough ; he never takes two articles from the same 
floor if he can help it, and he never puts anything in its 
natural and obvious place. If you do not mark the barrel 
holding pots and pans he will certainly carry it to the 
third story, and he will anyhow, but if it is marked you 
may yourself possibly remember what was in that barrel 
and stop him. 

And all this marking is for your own benefit. It is use- 
less to delude yourself into thinking you will remember 
where you put anything, for you will not. You will for- 
get where the baby’s blankets are, the spoons and the 
table-cloth ; the comb and brush and the toilet soap will 
have buried themselves under an undiscovered deposit, 
and before you are unpacked you will, if you don’t mark 
every bundle, box and bag, as your one hope, wish you 
were drowning, so that as the events of your past life flash 
by you, you will remember where some one thing you 
need at once was put. 

Louise STOCKTON. 
A ‘‘GAME DINNER.”’ 
Oysters Fricasseed. 
Purée of Grouse. 
Boiled Salmon. 
Roast Peafowl. 
Braised Wild Duck. 
Patés of Field-Larks. 
Potatoes. Artichokes. Peas. 
Roast Pigeons. 
Lobster Salad. 
Vanilla Ice Cream. Fruit. Coffee. 

OysTERS FRICASSEED.—One pint of cream, one heaping tabdle- 
spoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
white pepper, a small blade of mace and one quart of oysters. 
Add the seasoning to the cream, and bring it slowly to a boil. 
Mix the flour smooth in a little cold milk, and stir into the 
cream. As soon as it thickens, add the oysters, which have first 
been boiled one minute in their own liquor, which must be drained 
off before they are turned into the cream. Serve at once. 

Pur£E oF Grovuse.—The entire breast of one roasted grouse 
and the bones of two; one quart of any good stock, two quarts 
of cold water, half of a smal) turnip and a carrot, two large 
onions, cut up and fried brown in a little butter; two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and three of sifted flour; one tablespoonful 
of salt and one teaspoonful of pepper; three cloves, one stalk of 
celery and some sprigs of parsley and thyme. Break up the 
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grouse bone, and simmer for three hours in the water, adding 
the seasoning and vegetables. Then strain it, and return to the 
fire with the quart of stock. Cut the breast of the grouse into dice, 
and simmer for twenty minutes. Inthe meantime put the but- 
ter and flour into a small saucepan, and cook till bright brown, 
stirring constantly. Turn it into the boiling soup, and boil gently 
for five minutes. If any fat rises, skim it off. Serve very hot 
with dice of fried bread. 

Roast PEAFowL.—Young peafowl are considered equal or su- 
perior to turkey, and are roasted in the same manner, allowing 
for a six or eight-pound fowl not less than two: hours and a half 
roasting. When the fowl is dressed, sprinkle a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half an one of pepper on the inside, and let it stand 
half an hour. Make a stuffing of a pint of soaked and squeezed 
bread, two onions, a tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
salt, half an one of pepper, one egg. Mince the onion, and fry it 
a little in the butter, then add to the other ingredients. A stalk 
of celery finely chopped and a teaspoonful of thyme are a great 
improvement. A pint of chestnuts boiled in salted water, peeled 
and added are also nice. Put a little boiling water in the roast- 
ing-pan, and, after the fowl is stuffed and trussed, lay it in, 
dredging it with flour, Baste every twenty minutes. At the last 
use a little melted butter, and dredge with flour, which will 
make the skin crisp and brown. For the gravy boil the giblets 
tender, and mash the liver fine, chopping the rest. If there is 
not half a pint of gravy in the pan, add water, and, as it boils, 
thicken with one heaping teaspoonful of flour, stirred smooth in 
cold water. Season to taste, strain into gravy-boat, and stir in 
the giblets. 

BraisEpD WiLp Duck.—Stuff or not after dressing, as best 
liked. Lay in the braising-pan with a very little hot water, and 
cook one hour. Make gravy as with turkey, omitting giblets, and 
adding a large spoonful of acid jelly. 

Pate oF Frevp-Larks.—Half a pound of good puff paste, six 
larks, half a pint of good stock, one small onion, minced fine ; 
one cup of fine bread crumbs, four or five thin slices of bacon, 
one tablespoonful of shred parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, half 
an one of pepper, one egg. Line a deep pie dish with the slices 
of bacon, and lay in the larks, which have been dressed and tied 
in shape. Beat the egg, and add to the stock with the seasoning, 
sprinkle the bread crumbs over the larks, and pour on the stock. 
Roll out the puff paste, cutting part into a round to fit the top of 
the pie, and using the remainder to form a rim around it. Brush 
over this rim with cold water before putting on the lid, which 
may be ornamented or not as liked. Bake in a moderate oven 
one hour, and serve hot. 

Porators.—-As in No. 1 of OUR CONTINENT. 

ARTICHOKES.—Trim and boil in well salted water till tender— 
not less than one hour. Serve with drawn butter. 

Peas.—As in No. 22 of OurR CoNTINENT. 

Roast PigEeons.—Dress and tie into shape. Tie a thin dee of 
bacon on each breast. and roast twenty minutes by a quick fire. 


LossteR SaLtap.—As in No. 26 of OuR CONTINENT. 
VANILLA Ick CrEAM.—As in No. 33 of OuR CONTINENT. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

* *I WOULD like to have the Editor of the ‘Household Department * of 

OUR CONTINENT give a recipe for candied ginger or preserved ginger. ** 
E. H.C, 

Scrape the roots of green ginger and let them lie in cold water 
half an hour. Broil in three waters, changing the hot for cold 
each time and allowing about half an hour toeach. Boil till 
perfectly tender ; take cut carefully and lay in ice-water. Allow 
a pound and a quarter of sugar to each pound of ginger, and a 
teacupful of water to a pound. Boil and skim carefully till no 
more scumrises. Let the syrup get cold; then put in the ginger 
and let it stand twenty-four hours. Then drain off the syrup; 
heat and pour over the ginger boiling hot. Ina week repeat . 
the process, and again after a fortnight. Cover closely. It is 
fit for use in a month, or even two weeks. 

The question as to ‘‘ who wrote Archie Dean,’’ is answered by 
several correspondents, the majority stating what is really the 
fact, that it was written by Jennie Marsh Parker, of Cherry Val- 
ley, and may be found in No. 14 of ‘‘ One Hundred Choice Selec- 
tions in Poetry and Prose,’’ published by P. Garrett & Co., 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

‘“*N ” is informed that the story of Effie Deans is to be found 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.”’ 

‘* Why is it that furniture, especially walnut, has risen in price within 
the past year? ** M. B. 

Because the supply of walnut is diminishing fast. It is said 
by lumbermen that three-fourths of the good black walnut in 
this country has been consumed within the last ten years. The 
price for some kinds is $150 per 1000 feet. As 100 years are re- 
quired to grow a black walnut tree large enough for lumber, not 
many of this age will have any knowledge of the next crop. 
Forestry as a popular science may well claim the attention of 
the people. 

- ** A coffee-loving correspondent is anxious to know if Mocha is really 
in existence, as grocers claim, or if we do not drink a substitute ?’’ 

’ Probably a substitute for the supply of genuine Mocha is, at 
most, very limited, and it is probable that before many years it 
will disappear from the markets of the world, though doubtless 
some inferior variety will usurp its name. The imports have 
been declining for some time past and a recent Italian consular 
report makes known that the once flourishing Mocha (or Mok- 
kah, as the writer calls it) is now reduced to a group of sixty 
poor huts, with about 400 inhabitants, who have hard work to 
keep body and soul together. The coffee plantations are lying 
waste and uncultivated and the once busy harbor is full of sand. 
All the European merchants have departed save one Italian, and 
he is engaged, not in exporting coffee, but in importing European 
wares for the Arabians. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 





A NIGHT of storm and fear, then with the morning light, 
Into port comes sailing a craft all spotless white ; 

A tiny craft it is, forsooth; the sails are all unfurled, 
And speeding fast, for ’tis God’s breath has blown it to 
the world. 


The little boat at anchor rocks safe in mother’s arms, 

Who, watching each low gentle breath, yet wonders at its 
charms, 

Two arms to move the world she reckons as the mast, 

Two dimpled feet as rudders to guide all danger past ; 

Two wondering eyes as telescopes to use in coming years, 


While the heart serves as the steersman to quiet anxious 
fears. . 


A LITTLE SHIP. 










The little ship sails blithely on, while o’er the water rings 

The breeze that fills the sails in the song the mother sings. 

And the air about is stirred as with the cry of ‘‘Ship, 
ahoy !’ 

When bending low the father prays, God bless his new- 
born joy. 

Oh ! little ship, sail bravely on, though waves be rough 
and dark, 

For when into the Glory at last comes every. bark, 

God welcomes each one singly, though a wreck it seem at 
best, ? 

And on His peaceful waters He harbors them at rest. 

Kate E. Tuomas. 
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It has been occasionally remarked within the memory of 
men now living that Boston is the birthplace of ideas. As 
such it is perhaps not out of place to mention the latest local 
scheme for the benefit of humanity. This is no less than the 
incorporation of a society under style of ‘‘The Palestine 
Colonization and Christian Missionary Association.’’ Its 
purpose is to colonize that country with ‘‘ industrious and 
energetic Christians, and by their prudence, labor and 
perseverance, restoring it to its former grandeur, so that 
it will not only be the centre of the world geographically, 
but also in art, science and wealth.”’ Palestine, as the 
geographical centre of the world, is hardly worthy of Bos- 
ton’s justly-vaunted school system, and a project which 
shall remove the alleged centre of art and science from 
Massachusetts Bay to the banks of the Jordan is cer- 
tainly unworthy of any Bostonian who has a particle of 
patriotic pride. This society, however, is in serious earn- 
est, and its management is said to be actually negotiating 
for the purchase of vessels to aid in making the commercial 
transfer just referred to. This is by no means the first at- 
tempt made to redeem the Holy Land, and it may not be 
the last. All good people will hope that none of the 
money raised will find its way into the hands of improper 
persons. 


Wuat will be the legitimate effect of instantaneous pho- 
tography on art? is a question which has excited a good 
deal of ignorant as well as of learned comment, Mr. Muy- 


bridge’s excellent photographs of men and horses in mo- . 


tion affording, of course, the chief basis of argument. 
The idea prevails in some quarters that artists have been 
all wrong in their methods of representing horses moving 
at speed, and that the steeds introduced into their pic- 
tures by conscientious draughtsmen of the future will, of 
necessity, be shown in the very awkward postures brought 
out by the instantaneous process. Perhaps the best refu- 
tation thus far advanced is found in a recent number of 
Punch, which attempts to depict the “‘finish’’ of the 
Derby according to Muybridge. Anything more unlike a 
group of running horses can hardly be imagined, and yet 
the postures of the animals are no doubt true to nature. 
The scientific interest of such photographs is great, and 

“may prove to be of the highest value, but artistically they 
are, as a general rule, worthless. The human eye varies 
in its power of perceiving motion, but, as a rule, the re- 
tina retains an image fora moment. In the case, for in- 
stance, of a galloping horse, the eye catches and retains 
the positions of the limbs at the instant of change from 
forward to backward motion. Consequently the impression 
conveyed to the brain is that the legs are either ‘‘ bunched ”’ 
or extended, and these positions, with their modifications, 
are artistically true. The sensitized plate does not see as 
the eye does. It takes its impression through a gleam of 
light so brief in duration that it is not perceptible to the 
human eye. For artistic purposes it is no more true 
to draw an animal in a position which the eye cannot re- 
cognize as natural than it would be to present a portrait 
of a professional beauty as she -would -appear under the 
microscope. Both pictures are literally true, but both are 
practically false. 
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. THERE is possibly a lesson for those who would reform 
the noble red man in Lieutenant Very’s interesting papers 
on the canoe route from Lake Superior to Hudson’s Bay. 
He found those Indians who retained a measure of their 
native habits, winning their livelihood mainly from the 
woods and streams, a fine, self-reliant, honest race, while 
those who hung about the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts 
were, for the most part, a degraded set, given over to such 
whisky as they could get; very much, in short, like the 
worst agency Indians of our own beloved land. Perhaps 
our excellent missionaries have been a little too eager to 
force civilization and its habits upon natures to which the 
change was impossible. A far-sighted policy might have 
recognized the ‘‘ wild blood”’ of the Indian, and made him 
a herder of cattle on the plains or an army scout, giving 
him the coveted rifle instead of the prosaic hoe. If he 
had been trusted to protect government timber-lands, and 
to police Yellowstone Park the work could not have 
been done worse, and might have been done far better. 
Nothing here set down is to be taken as derogatory to the 
Carlisle schools, or to the admirable efforts now making at 
Hampton for the training of Indian boys and girls in the 
ways of civilization. These are in the right. direction so 
far as they go, but there are hundreds of thousands of In- 
dians whom these reformatory measures cannot reach for 
many years, and to whom the drudgery of farm-work is 
as hateful as are the restraints of civilization. Certainly 
it would be far better to develop the good qualities of 
the savage than to offer a premium on the vices of the 
half-civilized. To some extent the plan has been tried, 
and so far as we have heard it has proved successful. 
There exist on the plains efficient bands of scouts, who 
constantly render faithful service as couriers and hunters, 
and who perform to admiration duties to which they are 
adapted by” nature. An instance in point comes to hand 
as this paragraph goes to press ; the arrest, namely, by In- 
dian police, of five white men who had been killing buffalo 
within the reservation limits ; and if this system were ex- 
tended of intrusting the protection of wild lands to those 
who are ‘‘to the manner born,” a large force of otherwise 
disorderly braves might be profitably employed. Another 
generation will perhaps bring them several degrees nearer 
to Christian civilization, but the process cannot, as a rule, 
be forced. Indian blood, like that of certain wild crea- 
tures, does not brook restraint, but it bears liberty well 
where its rights are judiciously guaranteed. 


AMERICAN sight-seers have been charged with being the 
most persistent and offensive of all the army who invade 
Europe, but the French appear to be open to the same 
charge, having made Gambetta’s life a burden. His va- 
cation this year was taken,.as usual, at the Chateau des 
Cretes, Clarens—a charming abode, commanding a fine 
view of Lake Leman, Dent de Midi, Dent de Chamouni 
and Dent d’Ocha. His favorite exercise was the game of 
nine-pins, at which he isan adept. Until this summer he 
had thrown the gardens of the chateau open to the pub- 
lic, but this year he was obliged to close them on account of 
the damage done by careless and inquisitive —- who 
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tramped ruthlessly over flower-beds in their eagerness to 
peep through the windows and thus get a view of the 
great statesman. After their. expulsion the sight-seers 
made a practice of assembling before the ‘‘Tonhalle,” a 
restaurant where Gambetta took refreshments every morn- 
ing and evening, where they could stare at him to their 
hearts’ content when he took his seat at a little table just 
outside the door. 


THE woes of the wealthy are not quite so proverbial in 
this world as are their joys, and yet their actual existence 
is not to be questioned, as witness the liability of rich men 
to visits from masked robbers, to insecure investments, and 
all the annoyances of begging letters and anonymous 
threats. That nations, when they become great and pow- 
erful, present striking parallels is obvious, as we well 
know, but for us the complications which beset some of 
our transatlantic cousins do not exist, or are at least 
largely modified. True, they do not suffer from some 
troubles peculiar to republics—we might with fairness 
say to this republic—but their lives are made miserable in 
ways that we wot not of. Here, for instance, is England, 
just welcoming home her victorious troops from a petty 
war which has already brought a complication of diplo- 
matic problems in its track, all more or less difectly con- 
sequent upon her vast colonial possessions. And now a 
great many of her best people are in a state of worriment 
over the designs of France regarding Madagascar, which 
sizeable island they (the French) seem disposed to con- 
quer and presumably to annex. That this ora similar 
project is seriously entertained is inferred from the semi- 
official statement that President Grévy refuses to receive 
an embassy from the Queen of the self-styled dominant 
race—the Hovas—unless she will admit the independence 
of the rival race, the Sakalavas, subject to an exclusive 
French protectorate. Into the details of the tribal im- 
broglio we need not enter; suffice it that the French pro- 
pose, with the aid of one tribe, to conquer the other, and 
so establish themselves in an impregnable position off the 
west coast of Africa. Now the English missions among 
the Hovas are well established, as missions go, and the 
English religious world is nearly unanimous in its demand 
that the French shall be prohibited from carrying out their 
designs, lest Protestant missions be made to suffer, under 
French control, from Catholic competition. Of course this 
is not the only argument. The friends of the missionaries 
do not hesitate to raise the old cry of danger to the Indian 
Empire, although Madagascar has a channel three hun- 
dred miles wide on one side, and the whole South Pacific 
Ocean on ‘the other. There are, in short, a good many 
people who want England to place the government stamp 
on the entire world, because at some time in a distant and 
indefinite future it may, in some very vague way, be more 
difficult than it is now for English sailors to reach points 
where they may possibly wish to go. This is simply one 
instance out of many of the perplexities to which the great 
and good among the nations are subjected, as are their 
kindred among individuals in private life. England claims 
jurisdiction over about one-eighth of the habitable globe, 
and, as a general thing, it must be admitted that she man- 
ages her great estate with remarkable success. It is only 
when some seemingly remote danger threatens one of her 
outlying properties that the old lady at home, sitting on 
her little island, becomes a trifle absurd in her anxiety. 


HARDLY any poem in the language is more familiar to 
the English reading world than Macaulay’s “ Ivry,’’ and 
no figure in history is nobler than that of Henry of Na- 
varre, as at the head of his thousand knights he charges 
for the golden lilies of France. A side light is thrown 
upon this flower of chivalry by Judge Tourgée’s poem 
‘*Duplessis Mornay,”’ and- who shall say that the King 





may not have been more truly chivalrous, kneeling in 
penitence before his army at the bidding of the God-fear- 
ing trooper, than he would have been with his sins unre- 
pented at the head of his host. 


THE latest ‘‘Round Robin” novel, ‘‘ Doctor Ben”’ (1), is 
of a far higher order of merit than one or two of the. later 
ones. As a story it is too involved with the theories it is 
designed to advocate to make it altogether agreeable read- 
ing, but, aside from a certain heaviness, it is of deep and 
often painful interest. The plot is simple. Father and son, 
the elder founder and owner of great mills near Toronto, 
the younger ambitious and ready to take the father’s place 
when needed. Just before the wedding day, the result of 
a quiet little love story threading its way through the busi- 
ness details, an accident, in which a terrible blow on the 
head is received, ends all preparations, and the son, who 
lies unconscious for days, is found to be practically an 
idiot. Then follow two years of almost hopeless effort to 
bring back memory and the recovery, which is only a pos- 
sibility. A rival in the meantime, the villain of the plot, 
succeeds finally in placing ‘‘ Doctor Ben” in an asylum 
through a series of well-managed incidents, and here, 
under the patient and intelligent care of a scientific and 
enthusiastic physician, ‘‘ Doctor Ben,’’ who has imagined 
himself entitled to the prefix, recovers fully and finally. 
The book, in fact, is an argument for asylum treatment, 
and the life there is described graphically and with real 
power. The ending is as happy as the middle was miser- 
able, and the book well worthy of serious attention. 


THERE is great outcry fora really good illustrated maga- 
zine in London, but much doubt as to from what source it 
can come: ‘‘ When will London have a high-class illus- 
trated monthly?’’ cries the Morning Post, and adds: 
‘‘There are several already which contain two or three 
illustrations ; but there is surely an opening for a maga- 
zine on the model of those brought out by American firms, 
in which the excellent wood engravings are of equal im- 
portance with the text, and add immensely to the value of 
the publications.’’ And the Standard from the same text 
remarks: ‘‘Thirty years ago the average transatlantic 
magazine was a dull twenty-five cents’ worth of poorly- 
written, atrociously-illustrated stuff. To-day the two 
budgets of brightly-penned papers, which are found on 
every railway book-stall, will bear comparison with any- 
thing of the same nature that we can show ; while the ex- 
quisite woodcuts and ‘process’ illustrations which adorn 
their pages have driven the proprietors of English maga- 
zines to despair—or, what is better, into a determination 
to equal if not to surpass them.’ Who it is that is to 
‘“‘surpass them ”’ is not yet determined, and, in the mean- 
time, American magazines have taken a place among 
English periodicals from which it will be very difficult to — 
dislodge them. 


Tue “History of Woman Suffrage,’’ edited by Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Matilda Joslyn 
Gage (vol. ii.; pp. 952; $5.00), Fowler & Wells, New 
York, holds in these well-known and honored names a 
guarantee of conscientious work. That it is rather mate- 
rial for history than history itself is inevitable, yet the 
bulky volumes contain chapters of absorbing interest. It 
is the first minute account of the work of women during 
the war, not only in the sanitary movement, but in the 
formation of the ‘‘ Woman’s National Loyal League,’’ and 
no true history of the war can be given which does not 
include both these phases of work. So many points in 
the movement once contested with fury are now unques- 
tioned that a full record of such contest is essential, 


(1) ‘*Dr. BEN: AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A FORTUNATE UN- 
FORTUNATE.’* $1.00. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
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though one is moved to wonder at the senselessness of 
many objections long since forgotten. An immense amount 
of work is involved in the compilation, and the carefully- 
printed, handsome volumes, even though a little chaotic 
in character, deserve space in every library. 


Way does not.some one write a History of Genius? It 
would be a sad as well as a glorious history, as is evidenced 
by the sketch of poor Thomas Chatterton’s life in this 
number of OuR CONTINENT. The compiler would have 
to exercise a nice discrimination in distinguishing between 
unquestionable genius like Chatterton’s and a high order 
of talent like—well, let us not be too personal—like most 
authors. 





THE BOOK-SHELF. 


‘* ALL IN A GARDEN GREEN,”’ is the pleasant title of a 
new novel by Mr. Walter Besant, which will appear next 
year in Good Words. 


TuE third volume of George Sand’s correspondence has 
just been published in Paris, and is of especial interest, as 
it contains letters addressed by her to many of the most 
famous politicians. 


‘“‘SkETCHES OF Miitary Lirg,’’? by Edmond de Ami- 
cis and Lady Bloomfield’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Court and 
Diplomatic Life,’’ are in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and will soon appear. 


A PETITION, the bearing of which is interesting to every 
book-buyer, has been sent to every college and university 
in the country for signatures, its object being the abolition 
of duty on all foreign books. 


Two novelties in the publishing trade at present please 
the fancy of English buyers. The first is printing the 
new edition of Miss Austin’s works, and of Fenny Kem- 
ble’s notes on Shakspeare, in brown ink; the second is 
making the covers of books from various sorts of wood. 


Bots Mr, Freeman and Hubert Spencer, having spoken 
their mind on the aspects of life and thought in America, 
they are followed by Mr. James Bryce, M. P., who has 
written an article on ‘‘Some Aspects of American Poli- 
tics,’? which appears in the November number of the 
Fortnightly Review. 


Mr. RicHarRD BLACKMORE, ‘the author of ‘Lorna 
Doone,’’ has wonderful power in making a landscape real 
to the reader’s eye, but it isthe result of hard work as well 
as natural gifts. He is said to spend months at a time in 
the locality he wishes to describe, making formal studies 
of moor, forest and garden after the manner of an artist. 


WaLTeR Besant and the late Mr. Rice held salaried 
positions, the latter being London editor of the Toronto 
Globe, and both gentlemen showed a full sense of the 
desirability of such independence of publishers for all 
authors, even the most successful, both having declined 
to give up regular work in order that they might devote 
themselves to fiction. 


THE two articles, ‘‘ A Little Pilgrim,”’ and ‘‘ The Little 
Pilgrim Goes Up Higher,’’ which attracted such wide at- 
tention when they appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, have 
been reprinted in book form by Roberts Brothers. The 
authorship, though not given, is accredited to Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and nothing more lovely in tone and expression has 
ever proceeded from her pen. 


Miss ALcorTtT’s name has had power to float some rather 
unseaworthy ventures, but there seems small reason why 
it should succeed with the one just before the public, in 
‘Proverb Stories,’ (pp. 285, $1.25) Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. They are unexceptionable in moral tone, but 
have small suggestion of the power of Little Women. 








‘* Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag,’ by the same author, (vol. vi. 
pp. 234, $1.00) is of more value and will be a pleasant ad- 
dition to the Christmas book-shelf. 


More and more the religious papers of the day are 
breaking loose from the limitations of sect, and showing 
an understanding of popular needs which is the surest 
guarantee of theirown permanence. The Christian Re- 
gister, of Boston, a time-honored weekly, seems to have 
taken a new lease of life, and gives a sense of comfortable 
and vigorous vitality and force in every paragraph of its 
editorial work, its literary criticisms being exceptionally 
fresh and valuable. 

Norurne indicates more strongly the rapid development 
of both art feeling and’ knowledge in America than the 
success of such a magazine as The Portfolio, or the sump- 
tuously-illustrated books on the fall list of J. W. Bouton 
& Co., who have done much to develop a taste for the 
luxuriously made up editions of the best in both modern 
and antique art. The edition of Gérome’s works, with 
portrait of the artist and eighty-four reproductions from 
the original paintings, is one of the most superb works ever 
issued in this country, and there is not a volume in their 
catalogue that is not worthy of attention from art-lovers 
or those who desire to know art more truly. 


‘* LONGMAN’s MaGaAZINE,”’ which has been largely ad- 
vertised on both sides the Atlantic, is to be issued here by 
the International News Company simultaneously with its 
publication in London. The opening number, in appear- 
ance very like ‘‘ Belgravia’ and other English magazines, 
has an attractive array of contributors, Professor Tyndall 
giving an article on ‘‘ Atoms, Molecules and Ether Waves,”’ 
and Dr. E. A. Freeman one on ‘‘Some Points in Ameri- 
can Speech and Manners.’’ Fiction is furnished by James 
Payn and F. Anstey, and there is a rather feeble poem by 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Mr. Howells also contributing a short 
paper on Lexington, Mass., as a typical New England town. 


Miss FIELDs’ education and sympathies have fitted her 
admirably for her latest work, a life of ‘‘Charles Albert 
Fechter,”? in the “‘American Actor’ series (pp. 204, 
$1.25), J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. It is a sketchy but 
brilliant narrative of the actor who had for a time all the 
world at his feet, and whose great gifts would have in- 
sured him honor and fame to the end but for the wretched 
weaknesses that at last made them almost void. Itis a story 
with a moral, unconscious, but making itself felt on every 
page, and the “ proud complacency and scornful strength”’ 
of the man are tellingly rendered. The book includes, 
beside the sketch of Fechter’s life, appreciative criticisms 
of his special réles, and reminiscences from Edmund 
Yates, Herman Vezin and Wilkie Collins. 


**RoBrnsON CRUSOE” gains rather than loses by time, 
and one of the latest stories of its power is told by Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson in an English paper :—A friend of his, a 
Welsh blacksmith, was twenty-five years old, and could 
neither read nor write, when he heard a chapter of 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe” read aloud in a farm-kitchen. Up to 
that moment he had sat content, huddled in his igno- 
rance; but he left that farm another man. There were 
day-dreams, it appeared, divine day-dreams, written and 
printed and bound, and to be bought for money and en- 
joyed at pleasure. Down he sat that day, painfully 
learned to read Welsh, and returned to borrow the book. 
It had been lost, nor could he find another copy but one 
that was in English. Down he sat once more, learned 
English, and at length, and with entire delight, read 
‘* Robinson.”’ 

-OnE of the pleasantest books of the season for girls: is 
to be found in “‘Six Girls; A Home Story.’’ By Fannie 
Belle: Irving ; pp. 455, $1.50. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
The ‘‘Six Girls” are six sisters, who plan together how 
to lighten the burden limited means forces upon all of 
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them, at first during the business difficulties of the father, 
and finally at-his death. There is a rich uncle who, when 
the sharpest struggle has ended, fills the place he might 
have done in the beginning, though in that case there 
would have been no occasion for the graphic account of 
make-shifts and small miseries endured in the progress to- 
ward prosperity. The characters are well drawn and indi- 
vidual ; the tone of the book is wholesome and sweet, and 
the story tells itself so well that it deserves high rank in this 
department, save for one blemish. Slang disfigures many 
of the pages, and seems often to be mistaken for humor, 
and our national tendency to this vice will be fostered 
rather than checked in this otherwise capital story. 


Mr. SAMUEL K1inns, a Fellow of the London Astronomi- 
cal Society, and well known as a thoughtful and earnest 
student, has expanded into a volume a course of lectures 
given by him a year ago, and it has already passed into a 
second edition. ‘‘ The Harmony of the Bible with Science” 
(pp. 508, $3.00), Cassel, Petter & Galpin, London and 
New York, is a title which will attract many readers, and 
the book itself is one of much freshness and originality. 
His argument is ingenious. He reasons from the permu- 
tation of numbers as well as the doctrine of probability. 
In the ‘‘fifteen puzzle” of some years ago it was found 
that 1,307,674,368,000 changes could be made with such a 
series, and thus the fifteen different creative acts described 
by Moses are not units, but combinations. the order of 
which science admits to be the same as that of Genesis. The 
book seeks to reconcile ‘“‘ Moses and Geology,’’ and suc- 
ceeds at leasi in making not only a plausible but a power- 
ful argument. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COREA, THE HERMIT NATION. By William Elliot Griffis. 1 vol., 
8vo, pp. 462, $3.50. CharlesScribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC STATES. By Hubert H. Bancroft, 
Vol. I., Central America; 8vo, pp. 704, $5.00. A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
San Francisco. ‘ : 


THE IRISH QUESTION. By Professor David Bennett King, of Lafay- 
ette College. 1 vol., pp. 471, $1.50. 

TOWHEAD : THE STORY OF A GIRL. By Sallie Pratt McLean. 1 
vol., 12mo, pp. 303, $1.50. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

HER CRIME. No Name Series. $1.00. Roberts Bros., Boston. 

How To SuccEED. Handy Book Series of Things Worth Knowing. 
pp. 131, 75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


PAPA’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. By Mary D. Brine. Square 16mo, 
Pp. 256, $1.50. Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


CHINESE printing is described, with a spice of local 
color, by the North China Herald. The first great promo- 
ter of printing, it says, was Feng Ying Wang, who, in 932 
A. D., advised the Emperor to have the Confucian classics 
printed with wooden blocks engraved for the purpose. The 
first books were printed in a regular manner, and in pur- 
suance of an edict in 953. Twenty years after the edict 
the blocks of the classics were pronounced ready and were 
put on sale. Large-sized editions, which were the only 
ones printed at first, were soon succeded by pocket edi- 
tions. The works printed under the Lung emperors at 
Haagchow were celebrated for their beauty; those of 
Western China came next, and those of Fokhien last. 
Movable types of copper and lead were tried about the 
same time; but it was thought that mistakes were more 
numerous with them, and therefore the fixed blocks were 
prepared. Paper made from cotton was tried, but it was 
found so expensive that the bamboo-made paper held its 
ground. In the Sung dynasty the method was also tried 
of engraving on soft clay and afterwards hardening it by 
baking. The separate characters were not thicker than 
ordinary copper coins. Each of them was, in fact, a seal. 





An iron plate was prepared with a facing of turpentine, 
wax and the ashes of burnt paper. Over this was placed 
an iron frame, in which the clay types were set up until it 
was full. The whole was then sufficiently heated to melt 
the wax facing. An iron plate was placed above the types, 
making them perfectly level, the wax being just soft 
enough to allow the types to sink into it to the proper 
depth. This being done it would be possible to print seve- 
ral hundred or thousand copies with great rapidity. Two 
forms prepared in this way were ready for the pressman’s 
use, so that when he had done with one he would proceed 
with another without delay. Here is undoubtedly the 
principle of the printing-press of Europe, although West- 
ern printers can dispense with a soft wax bed for types and 
can obtain a level surface without this device. Perhaps 
the need of capital to lay in a stock of types, the want of a 
good type-metal easily cut and sufficiently hard, and the 
superior beauty of the Chinese characters when carved in 
wood, have prevented the wide employment of the mova- 
ble types, which are so convenient for all alphabetic wri- 
ting. The inventor of this, mode of printing in movable 
types five centuries before they were invented in Europe 
was named Pi Sheng, the first syllable of which will seem 
singularly appropriate to any American printer. 
* 


THE tunnel under the English Channel has been scien- 
tifically and officially killed by a ‘‘Blue Book,’’ whose 
statement of the case is quoted by the press. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Duke of Cambridge are the chief execu- 
tioners, and they accomplish their duty by prescribing con- 
ditions of construction which are practically prohibitory. 
The tunnel, they say, must be brought some distance in- 
land, so that its mouth shall be out of range of the guns of 
an enemy’s fleet in temporary command of the Channel ; 
that the said mouth shall be not within but under the guns 
of a first-class fortress. At the mouth of the tunnel a port- 
cullis is to be placed, by the act of closing which one or 
more lengths of rail will be removed and a trap-bridge 
raised. To guard against the mouth of the tunnel being 
surprised before the portcullis can be ciosed, means must be 
provided for stopping ventilation by closing the air-shafts, 
for discharging irrespirable gases into the interior, and for 
rapidly delivering shingle through channels specially pro- 
vided for the purpose. All these obstructions could easily 
be removed, and the tunnel put again into working order 
in a short time. To provide for the temporary demolition 
of the tunnel, mine galleries would have to be carried 
either alongside, above or below the tunnel, in which 
charges sufficient to destroy for a considerable distance 
the walls, roof or floor might be permanently kept. Asa 
preliminary to the firing of these mines, a large, uncon- 
fined charge of explosives might be kept ready at hand on 
a truck, to be started at any moment down the line witha 
time-fuse attached to it. When these things are done, the 
committee conclude, with the calmness of experts, ‘it 
would be presumptuous to place absolute reliance’ on 
them. In other words, the most costly, elaborate and bur- 
densome precautions would have to be taken, and, after 
all, it is by no means certain that they would be efficient. 
It was perhaps outside the province of the committee to 
point out that when all these military safeguards are 
complete, the public would be afraid to trust itself or its 
property within range of all this complicated machinery, 
lest an accident should set mines and chemicals and sluices 
into premature but none the less efficient action. 

* 


In an interesting letter to Beience Gossip on the habits of 
American testudinata, Dr. C. C. Abbott gives some notes 
of personal observation : ‘‘I am inclined to believe that 
all turtles have, more or less, the faculty of emitting dis- 
tinct sounds. It is not to be wondered at that our turtles 
should have voices, for they are by no. means such slug- 
gish, indolent creatures as is supposed by those who have 
only observed them indifferently or from afar off. I have 
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frequently seen them get up a ‘square fight’ over some 
delicate morsel, as a dead fish or drowned squirrel ; and 
again, while peering over the side of my boat into the 
clear depths below, I have watched the spotted turtles, 
two and three together, go through a variety of erratic 
movements, strongly suggestive of play. Even the soli- 
tary land tortoises will, when they meet, gently touch 
their noses together, and go through other movements sug- 
gesting the expression of ideas to each other. Indeed, I 
have never seen any animal as high as, or higher in the 
scale of development than fishes, that did not possess 
means of communication of ideas to its fellows. I know 
not in what other way to explain very many of the acts of 
these animals. To return to the turtles. In May, 1881, 
my first specimen of Muhlenberg turtle was kept in a 
small vessel of water for several days, in a darkened room. 
Twice, while in the room, I heard it utter a shrill note, 
which may be represented by the syllables pree-eak, twice 
or thrice repeated ; the last time less distinctly than the 
previous utterances. I could plainly see every movement 
of the turtle, but do not think I was seen by it. After the 
lapse of half an hour after the first utterance heard I saw 
the turtle come to the surface and crane its neck as far 
out of the water as possible. Opening its mouth widely, 
it made the same utterance, and repeated it, after an in- 
terval of probably ten seconds. Since then I have not been 
able to detect any evidence of vocal powers ; but it must 
be borne in mind that in my subsequent studies of these 
turtles I had several associated ; and if, as I suppose, the 
note I heard is really a ‘call,’ then it would only be ut- 
tered by solitary individuals when in search of a mate. 
Early in summer, if at no other time, the voice of the 
turtle 7s heard in the land.” 


REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. ] 


October 27.—The Bey of Tunis, one of the most power- 
ful of Oriental potentates, died. . . Oct. 28.—Sheik Obeidul- 
lah, a warlike Arab chief, defeated the Turkish troops.——At 
Margate, England, the Royal Hotel and Assembly Rooms were 
burned. Loss, $300,000.——Mrs. Scoville, Guiteau’s sister, was 
pronounced insane by a Chicago jury.——Fire destroyed the 
works of the Eureka Steel Works at Lamokin, Pa. Loss, $150,- 
000.—Two hotels were burned at Truckee, Cal. Loss, $100,000. 
At Fall River, Mass., the Flint. Mills were burned. Loss, 
$700,000. . . Oct. 29.—Dr. Ezra B. Bennett, one of the oldest 
physicians in Connecticut, died at Danbury, aged seventy-six 
years. . . Oct. 80.—Lord Dufferin is transferred from Constanti- 
nople to Cairo, where he will represent Great Britain in the ad- 
justment of diplomatic affairs.——A general election took place 
in Italy. The existing ministry was sustained by the popular 
vote, and the party is strengthened in the Chamber of Deputies. 
——Abbey’s Park Theatre in New York was burned. Loss, 
$190,000. Two lives were lost-——The Hon. Philip B. Swing, 
judge of the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, died at Cincinnati, aged sixty-two. . . Oct. 31.— 
The fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop Smith, of 
Kentucky, the presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, was celebrated in New York.——Ex-Governor 
James F. Robinson, of Kentucky, died at Cardome, aged eighty- 
two years. . . Nov. 1.—A vote in the British Parliament on the 
Cloture rule showed an unexpectedly large majority in favor of a 
‘“‘ majority rule’’ instead of a ‘‘ two-thirds rule.”,-——An attempt 
was made by a mob at Ashland, Ky., to overpower a sheriff’s 
posse, supported by state troops, in order to lynch two prison- 
ers. The troops fired, killing six and wounding near thirty per- 
sons, some of whom were, as is usual in such cases, mere 
spectators. Three soldiers were wounded. . . Nov. 2.—A large 
fire occurred in Ottawa, Ont., destroying factories, mills, and 
other business establishments, and involving losses to the 
amount of $500,000.— Josiah Quincey, the oldest living ex- 
mayor of Boston, Mass., died, aged eighty years. . . Nov. 3.— 
The anti-Jewish agitation again broke out in Presburg, Hungary. 
——The_ Rev. Dr. Robert D. Morris, president of Oxford Female 








College, Ohio, died aged 76 years. ——Ex-Gov. Willard P. Hall, . 
of Missouri, died at St. Joseph aged 64 years.——Spain refused 
to surrender three Cuban refugees who claim British protection, 
and whose surrender has been requested by the British Foreign 
Office. 





THE DRAMA. 


Wui_e fulfilling a recent engagement in Boston, Miss Emma 
Thursby was the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull, who lives in Cambridge. 


Messrs. HARRIGAN AND Hart’s latest production at their 
Theatre Comique, in New York, entitled ‘‘ Mordecai Lyons,’’ 
‘was not a success. This is their first unsuccessful effort since 
their establishment in New York, seven years ago. 


‘¢ Taxen From Lire,’ which has been favorably received in the 
principal Western cities, although not successful in New York, 
enters upon an engagement of three weeks at Haverly’s Theatre, 
Philadelphia, November 27.. The melodrama is in the hands of 
a very efficient company. 


FRENCH theatrical successes are almost as interesting to New 
York as to Paris, for their repetition in America constitutes an 
important source of supply for dramatic novelties here. ‘ Le 
Roman Parisien,’’ by Octave Feuillet, has made the hit of the pre- 
sent season, and has been secured for the Union Square Theatre 
of New York. 


Mr. Harry Courtatinez, who will be remembered by Phila- 
delphians for his remarkably clever impersonation of ‘‘ Jayheu 
Brown,”’ in ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,’”’ at the Arch Street Theatre last 
fall, plays ‘‘ Major Britt ’’ in Messrs. Aldrich and Parsloe’s ‘“‘ My 
Partner ’’ Company this season. The play will be produced at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadelphia, November 27. 


PROFESSIONAL esprit de corps was markedly exemplified when, 
after the burning of Mr. Abbey’s Park Theatre in New York, 
Mr. Wallack promptly offered any assistance in his power. Mr. 
Abbey's confidence that Mr. Wallack meant what he said was 
shown by his proposing that Mr. Wallack postpone his own new 
play and permit Mrs. Langtry’s engagement to begin at his 
theatre. This was, as Mr. Wallack said, a “‘ startler,” but it 
did not startle him out of his purpose to come to-the relief of a 
brother manager in a very handsome manner. 


One of the most commendable of recent performances of 
comic opera is that of ‘‘The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,’’ by 
Johann Strauss, as given by the McCaull Company. The cos- 
tumes rival in splendor those of the ‘‘ spectacular ”’ exhibitions, 
which appeal principally to the eye; while the excellence of the 
voices, from the principal performers to the chorus, is far above 
the standard usually maintained by comic opera companies. The 
music is redolent of the ball room—‘ Strauss’ waltzes ’’ forming 
its corner-stone of melody. 


MADAME NILsson inaugurated her concert tour at the Music 
Hall, Boston, and met with a most flattering reception. Time 
has had no ill effect on the wonderful voice. At the conclusion 
of her first selection, ‘‘ Angels Ever Bright and Fair,”’ from 
Handel’s “‘ Theodora,”” while bowing her acknowledgments to 
the tumultuous applause, a little six-year-old miss toddled up 
the steps to the platform and handed her a beautiful floral harp. 
She took the little creature in her arms and kissed her, and the 
audience became nearly wild with enthusiasm. Madame Nilsson 
is assisted in her concerts by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
Signor Del Puente, Miss Hope Glenn and others. 


THE testimonial benefit to Mr. William Warren, lately held in 
Boston, commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of his ap- 
pearance on the stage, was a great success. The following ex- 
tract from a letter received by Mr. Warren is indicative of the 
esteem in which he is held by his peers: ‘* Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Oct. 6.—Your goodness, both as man and actor, mingles vividly 
with my earliest memories. I well remember my father’s warm 
regard for you and his admiration of your acting, and I fancy 
that I inherited an affection that many years have strengthened. 
That your anniversary will be the occasion of an outpour of ten- 
derest emotions from all hearts in Boston you need not be as- 
sured. But there are many hearts elsewhere (and, you know, 
there is a world elsewhere) that will beat in sympathy—many 
friends who regret, as I do, the inability to ‘ assist’ at your féte 
—at your well-earned goronation. God bless you.—Edwin 
Booth.” : i 
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Stylish Mamma.—« Arabella, my darling! why will you persist in walking 
with that dowdy Miss Jones? You make such an ill-matched couple, you 


know.”’ 


Arabella.— Why, Mamma, dear, if you must know, it is for the sake of the 
contrast. Personally I detest her, but then she is highly respectable. 





hat, he no gentleman. He better git con- 
verted rite away. He thort he got rid uy 
dat button, but he nebber more mistaken 
in his life. Dat button bound to follow 
him all through dis world, an’ when he 
get down to de bank uv Jorden, de button 
be sure to be rite smart after him, an’ 
when he get ’cross de ribber on de udder 
side, look out, fur de button be dar before 
him.’’— Yonkers Gazette. 


The Committee on Judiciary of the 
Lime Kiln Club reported a petition from 
two hundred and thirty colored citizens of 
Ohio, praying the club to use its influence 
to secure a new pension law. Under the 
present law, the grandson of a man who 
intended to enlist, but never got around 
toit, owing to the pressure of private busi- 
ness, cannot make the pension bureau 
clothe and feed him, and a Congressional 
act is needed to remedy this oversight.— 
Detroit Free Press. ‘ 


The Reverend Doctor Eaton says 
The women can’t be preachers ; 

That female voices are so made 
They ’re at the best but screechers. 


Now, why this reverend man so speaks, 
I cannot once conjecture; — 

For well I know, say what he may, 
That womankind can lecture. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Ten dollars! Quite a sum to pay 

For one who earns but four a day, 
For just a single evening’s fun. 

Tt seems so, now the thing is done. 

Three for the carriage, for you know 

I never could ask her to go 
With that-swell dress—the shade écru 
And train strung out a yard or two— 

In the plain horse-car. And s0 nice 

She looked, I do not grudge the price. 
Three more for seats—down centre aisle 
And four rows back—just right for style. 

The curtain rose. How time will pass 

While gazing through an opera glass ! 
The curtain fell. Once more we stood 
Outside, and then the thought of food 

Itself presented. She said yes, ” 

She felt quite hungry. You can guess 
That what we ate, with just a bit 
Of rosy wine to season it, 

Used up the other four. Time sped. 

I took her home. Good-night was said, 
Then to my own home came I straight ; 
And here I sit and meditate. 

The cash I had four hours ago 

Is gone. I’ve naught for it to show. 
Have I regrets for it? Not one. 

’Twas folly, but, by Jove, ’twas fun ! 
— Boston Post. 


«« My dere frens ’’ said a colored preacher in asmall town 
in Georgia, ‘‘ we tanks you dis ebenin’ for $5.75 and one button. 
De man who put de button in de hat sont it away in a good 
cause, but he loses an old fren, fur it am a greasy button. Now 
I’se not a rich man, for I’se a poor man, but I kin jist give dat 
man $1 who’ll cum up an’ git his button. (A pause, with si- 
lence all over, and no one went up to get the button). I dur 
you to cum an’ get de button. None uv yousacomin’? Well, 
I’se afeard you nebber see your ole fren no more. It’s a west 
button. My west’s all full uv buttons, an’ no regular place fur 
it. But I tell you what I does. I’ll take dat button home an’ 
have my wife sew it on sumwhar whar you kin all see it. 
Den when you comes to church you always sees your ole fren 
again. But now I tells you, de man as put dat button in de 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


‘¢Do you subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles ?’’ asked 

reverend doctor. 

“Yes,” responded the intelligent candidate for orders. 

‘“¢ And to the Athanasian Creed ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘¢ And to the Westminster confession ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, I’m not sure about that. You see we take so 
many that I can’t read them all. But I’m sure about the two 
first. My father has subscribed to those ever since I can remem- 
ber.”’ 

Seeing her son coming in with his fishing-pole, said 
Mrs. Smithers: ‘‘ Been fishing again, you wicked boy; how 
many times have I told you not to go fishing on Sunday?’ 
‘“‘But, mother,” said the boy, ‘“‘I didn’t catch anything.” 
‘¢ That’s just it,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 8S. ; “‘ and here it is almost din- 
ner time, and not a thing in the house to eat but bread and but- 
ter.”’— Boston Transcript. 


The Court: ‘‘What, prisoner! Do you mean to say 
that the witness has testified falsely ?’’ The Prisoner: ‘‘ What 
can he know about me? I don’t know him—never saw him in 
my life.”” The Court: ‘‘ Never saw him? Why, he was one of 
your associates !”? The Prisoner: ‘“He wasn’t! I don’t even 
know his name. Ask me it and see if I do.””— Detroit Free Press. 

Ah Yu Sing is one of the secretaries of the Chinese lega- 
tion at Washington. The Chinese evidently Ah Yu Sing their 
best men to represent them abroad.— Boston Transcript. 

A Philadelphia bride found seventeen full sets of dishes 
among her wedding presents. Her far-seeing friends evidently 
knew she was going to keep a girl.—Philadelphia News. 


Unmatched stockings are fashionable with the fair sex 
now. How’s a girl to prove that she’s in the style’—New Haven 
Register. Don’t you fret. She’ll find a way.—Boston Post. 


The wearing of bracelets by men is spoken of as some- 
thing new, but they have been in fashion for a long time at the 
State prison.— Boston Transcript. 

The reason that esthetics so admire the stork is that he 
can stand for hours on one leg and look as though he didn’t 
know anything and didn’t want to.—Somerville Journal. 


Hindoo girls are taught to think of marriage as soon as 
they can talk. American girls are not. They do not require 
teaching.— Philadelphia News. 

The right kind of a dog in a yard is a terrier to evil 
doers.— New Orleans Picayune. — 








